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A FORECAST 


For 1935 Rubber Goods are being 


made still better. 


And in 1935 we will still be 
telling vou in the Vanderbilt News 
what we know about the use of 
our compounding materials for 


making better rubber goods. 
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Compounding Ingredients 


Compositions —_— Properties — Functions 


HE number and variety of materials available for 

compounding rubber have multiplied very consider- 

ably in the past decade. This condition is particu- 
larly notable in the matter of rubber chemicals which 
assumed technical and economic importance with the dis- 
covery of organic accelerators of vulcanization. 

These were soon followed by the introduction of age 
resisters functioning to restrain the deterioration of vul- 
canized rubber by oxidation, sun-cracking, flexing fa- 
tigue, or reversion of cure. 

The list of compounding ingredients is further extended 
by extensive varieties of organic rubber colors, plasticiz- 
ers, softeners, oils, improved forms of carbon black, etc. 
Hitherto a comprehensive, classified list of these materi- 
als has not been available for the convenience of com- 
pounders. 

In this and succeeding issues compounders will be fur- 
nished with a systematic list to facilitate selection of pre- 
ferred and alternate special purpose ingredients for both 
dry rubber and latex compounding. Individual items 
will be listed by trade names followed by sources of sup- 
ply, specifications, handling and compounding character- 
istics, etc. 


Rubber Chemicals—Organiec Accelerators 


A-l 
CHEMICAL NAME AND/OoR Composition. Thiocarbanilide. 
Sertesn. 1 S.L.* 


APPLICATIONS. Quick curing cements and latex. Formerly used 
extensively in tire stocks, tubes, mechanicals, etc., but has 
been largely replaced by other chemicals. 

PuysicaL State. White powder. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.32. M. p., 150° C. (302° F.). Flash point, 
141° C. (286° F.). Insoluble in water and common solvents 
except alcohol. Slightly toxic. Disperses readily. 

RELEVANT MATERIALS. Activated by zinc oxide. With R-2 and 
Pipsolene it cures very fast at low temperatures. 

Purpose AND Function. High modulus characteristics. Quick 
low temperature curing. Short range and progressive‘ curing 
effects. 

MetHops or Use. Add directly to batch after compounding. 
Sulphur last. Keep mill temperature low. Very scorchy. 
Cool mixed slabs well before storing. 

Rubber Service Laboratories Co., Akron, O. 


1 The 
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VULCANIZATION. Minimum 30 pounds’ steam pressure, 134° ( 
(274° F.). 

PatENts. Not disclosed. 

A-5-10 

CHEMICAL NAME AND/OR ComposiTION. Mixture of methylene 
dianilide and formaldehyde aniline. A soft condensation 
product of aniline and formaldehyde. 

SELLER. R.S.L. 


Applications. All dark stocks where smooth calendering is 
essential. 

PHYSICAL STATE. 
light yellow solid. 


Soft amorphous, almost waxy, white t 


Properties. Sp. gr., 1.11. M. p., below 100° C. (212° F.). Flash 
point, 141° C. (286° F.). Faint formaldehyde odor. Insolu- 
ble in water. Discolors unless stored in cool dark room. 
Moderately toxic. Disperses readily. 

RELEVANT MATERIALS Activated by zinc oxide 5%.  Acti- 


vates mercaptan accelerators. 
PurPosE AND Function. For mild 
when used in small percentages. 
MetHops oF Use. Add directly to rubber. 
batch as usual. 

VULCANIZATION. 
(Zia F.). 
PaTENTs. Not 

A-10 

CHEMICAL NAME AND/OR Composition. Aniline and formalde- 
hyde condensation product; a mixture of methylene dianilide 
and formaldehyde aniline, mainly the latter. 

SELLER. R.S.L.’ 

APPLICATIONS. All dark stocks where smooth calendering is 
essential. Not generally used today. 

PuysicaL STaTE. White to brownish colored powder. 


acceleration. Plasticizes 


Mix and handk 
Minimum 30 pounds’ steam pressure, 134° C. 


disclosed. 


ProperTIEs. Sp. gr., 1.17. Melting range, 120 to 140° C 
(248 to 284° F.). Flash point, 143° C. (290° F.). Insoluble 
in water. Discolors on exposure to light and heat. Mod- 


Disperses readily. 

Activator of other accelerators. 
Excellent plasticizer for smooth 
Accelerates mildly. 
Mix and 


erately toxic. 
RELEVANT MATERIALS. 
PURPOSE AND FUNCTION. 
calendered and extruded stocks. 
MetuHops oF Use. Add directly to rubber. 
batch as usual. 

VULCANIZATION. 
(274° Fs), 
PaTENtTs. Not 

A-ll 
CHEMICAL NAME AND/OR COMPOSITION, 
tive of a condensation product of aniline and acetaldehyde 


handle 
Minimum 30 pounds’ steam pressure, 134° C. 
disclosed. 


Formaldehyde deriva- 
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SELLER. R.S.L.? PurPOSE AND FuNcTION. Extreme toughness and _ flexibility 
APPLICATIONS. Tires, tubes, heels, belting, mechanicals where for hard rubber stocks. 
excellent aging and heat resistance are factors. Metuops or Usr. Add directly to rubber. Mix and handle 
PuysicaL STATE. Brown resinous powdered solid. batch as usual. 
Properties. Sp. gr., 1.15. Melts below 75° C. (167° F.). VULCANIZATION. Minimum 50 pounds’ steam pressure, 148° C. 
Flash point, 171° C. (340° F.). Very slightly toxic. Dis- (298° F.). 
perses readily. Patents. Not disclosed. 
RELEVANT MarTeriaALs. Activated by zinc oxide 5%. e 
wees Se Rc ~, se (ee . : : Accelerator 5 
Purposk AND Function. Fast accelerator. High heat resis- 
tance. Excellent aging. CHEMICAL NAME AND/oR ComposiTION. Formaniline (formal- 
MetuHops oF Use. Add directly to rubber. Mix and handle dehyde aniline). 
batch as usual. : SELLER. du Pont.’ 
VULCANIZATION. Minimum 35 pounds’ steam pressure, 139° C. APPLICATIONS. Molded goods and tires, except white stocks. 
"(282° F.). Puysicat State. Yellowish-white powder. 
Patents. Not disclosed. Properties. Sp. gr., 1.14. Melting range, 133° C. (271° F.). 
Slight odor in uncured stocks. Soluble in rubber; insoluble 
A-16 in water. Non-hygroscopic. Turns yellowish brown when 
CHEMICAL NAME AND/OR ComposiTIoN. An aldehyde deriva- exposed to heat or sunlight. Non-toxic. Disperses readily. 


tive made with use of butylaldehyde and acetaldehyde. RELEVANT MATERIALS. Activated slightly by eee oxide. Ac- 
SELLER. RS.L? si 4 3 tivates D.P.G. and reduces scorching. Retarded by clay 
APPLICATIONS. Tire treads, mechanicals, heels, and molded and carbon black. Retards Acrin and Captax. Recommend 
inner tubes. stearic acid 1%, and sulphur about 4%. ae 
Puysicat STATE. Red-brown liquid. PURPOSE AND FUNCTION. Medium modulus. Fairly long range. 
Properties. Sp. gr., 1.00. Flash point, 60° C. (140° F.). Solu- Weak, slow curing. High critical re Fair aging. 
ble in benzene. chloroform, and acetone. Stable when stored Non-scorching. Secondary accelerator for D.P.G. and acidic 
a Red ooniainers. types, giving mild acceleration and non-scorching. 
RELEVANT Materiacs. Activated by zinc oxide 5%. Metuops or Use. Add directly to rubber. Mix and handle 


Purpose AND Funcrion. Gives high modulus and high ten- ee — < Minj 40 ae 141°C 
: ILCANIZATION,. ) younds’ stez -ssure : 
sile properties. Rapid acceleration. eee eect iia de OLS Sibel A So 


: “ ; 227° RP 
MetuHops oF Use. Add directly to rubber. Mix and handle Boal F.). } 
Te ne : Patents. Not disclosed. 
as usual. 


VULCANIZATION. Minimum 35 pounds’ steam pressure, 139° C. Accelerator 6 

Py alg disclosed CuHemicaL NAME AND/oR Composition. Methylenedianilide. 
sic : ies SELLER. du Pont.’ 

A.19 APPLICATIONS. Secondary accelerator for guanidines chiefly in 
; molded goods, except white stocks. 

CHEMICAL NAME AND/oR ComposiTION. Formaldehyde deriva- PuysicaL State. Yellowish-white, mealy solid. 
tive of condensation product of aniline and acetaldehyde. PROPERTIES. Sp. gr., 1.15. Melting range, 45° C. (113° F.). 

SELLER. R.S.L.’ Odor penetrating, but not unpleasant. Gives off vapors in 

APPLICATIONS. Tires, tubes, heels, belting, mechanicals where mixing irritating, but not injurious, to the eyes. Soluble 
excellent aging and heat resistance are factors. in rubber; insoluble in water. Non-hygroscopic. Stable. 

PuysicaL State. Brown resinous powdery solid. Somewhat toxic. Disperses readily. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.17. Melts below 75° C. (167° F.). Flash RELEVANT MATERIALS. Activated by zine oxide although not 
point, 171° . (340° F. B Low toxicity. Disperses readily. essential. Sulphur about 4%. Retarded by clay and carbon 

RELEVANT MATERIALS. Activated by zinc oxide 5%. black. : : 

PuRPOSE AND Function. Moderately fast acceleration. High Purpose AND Function. Medium modulus. Very long range. 
heat resistance. Excellent aging. Fair aging. Non-scorching. Use only in blooming stocks. 

MetHops oF Use. Add directly to rubber. Mix and handle Seldom used alone. Secondary accelerator for guanidine. 
batch as usual. Meruops or Use. Add directly to rubber. Mix and handle 

VULCANIZATION. Minimum 35 pounds’ sieam pressure, 139° C. * as usual. 
(282° F.). VULCANIZATION. Minimum 40 pounds’ steam pressure, 141° C. 

PaTENTs. Not disclosed (287° F.). 

432 Patents. Not disclosed. 

‘ : 7 Accelerator 8 

CHEMICAL NAME AND/OR ComposiTION. A butyraldehyde and , : ; ‘ : wT 
butylidene aniline reaction product. CHEMICAL NAME AND/OR COMPOSITION, Anhydro-formaldehyde- 

SELLER. R.S.L2 _para-toluidine, 

APPLICATIONS. ‘Tires, tubes, mechanical goods, soles, heels, SELLER. du Pont. ° ; 
and Risdon stacks. APPLICATIONS. Tires, air bags, heels, soles, and high gravity 

PuysicaL State. A red-yellow to orange-brown oily liquid. \mechanicals. ' , , . : 

Properties. Sp. gr., 0.98. Flash point, 80° C. (175° F.). PuysicaL State. Yellowish-white to grayish-white powder. 


PROPERTIES. Sp. gr., 1.11. M. p., 133° C. (271° F.). Somewhat 
volatile and slight odor cure. Soluble in rubber; insoluble 
in water. Non-hygroscopic. Chemically stable, but color 
darkens when exposed to light. Non-toxic. Master batch 
dispersion. 

RELEVANT MaTertALs. Activated by zinc oxide 3 to 5%. Sul- 
phur 4.5 to 5%. Recommend 1% stearic acid. Retarded by 
clays and carbon black. As secondary accelerator, it ac- 
celerates acid accelerators. 

PurposE AND Function. High modulus and firmness in heav- 
ily loaded stocks. Slow curing. High temperature. Non- 

A-77 scorching, and renders acid accelerators non-scorching. Good 
aging. 

MetuHops or Use. Add in master-batch form. Mix and 


Soluble in benzene, chloroform, acetone, and solvent naph- 
tha. Stable. Slightly toxic. Disperses readily. 

RELEVANT MatTeriacs. Activated by zinc oxide 5%. 

PurposEk AND Function. Gives highest tensile and modulus 
of any of the aldehyde amine group. Advantageous in dry 
heat cures. 

MetHops oF Use. Add directly to rubber. Mix and handle 
batch as usual. 

VULCANIZATION. Minimum steam pressure, 139° C. (282° F.). 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


CHEMICAL NAME AND/OR Composition. A condensation prod- 
ct of acetaldehyde and aniline. 
as os RSI ram : handle as usual. ave 
me et meh pga . VULCANIZATION. Minirnum 40 pounds’ steam pressure, 141° C. 
APPLICATIONS. Hard rubber products, steering wheels, battery pa 
. (287° F.). 
boxes, etc. 
PuysicaL State. Free flowing reddish-brown liquid. 
Properties. Sp. gr., 1.04. Flash point, 55° C. (130° F.). Accelerator 11 


Patents. Not disclosed. 


Soluble in benzene, chloroform, and acetone. Partially solu- CuHemicaL NAME AND/oR ComposITION. Triphenyl guanidine. 

ble in acohol and gasoline. Stable. Slightly toxic. Dis- SELLER. du Pont. <p 

perses readily. : . ApPLicaATIONS. High gravity stocks such as heels, soles 
RELEVANT MATERIALS. Activated by zinc oxide 5%. Retarded molded specialties ad: scedinedii soees wha Stacks, . 


by clay and carbon black. Magnesium oxide and lime cause 
undesirable softening of the product with long cures. ?E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
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PuysicaL State. White powder. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.10. M. p., 141° C. (287° F.). Odorless. 
Slightly soluble in rubber. Non-hygroscopic. Stable. Non- 
toxic. Disperses readily. 

RELEVANT MATERIALS. Activated by zinc oxide 2 to 3%. Ac- 
tivates acidic accelerators. Retarded by clays and carbon 
black. ‘ 

PurposE AND Function. High modulus. Very long range. 
Moderately fast. High critical temperature. Non-scorching. 

MetuHops or Use. Add directly to rubber. Mix and handle 
as usual. 

VULCANIZATION. Minimum 40 pounds’ steam pressure, 141° C. 
(287° F.). 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


Accelerator 12 (D.P.G.) 


CHEMICAL NAME AND/oR Composition. Diphenyl guanidine. 

SELLER. du Pont. 

AppLicaTiIons. Heels, soles, footwear, mechanicals, and 
molded goods, except white stocks. Hard rubber. 

PuHysicaL State. White powder. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.13. M. p., 144° C.: (291° F.). Odor- 
less. Non-hygroscopic. Very stable. Non-toxic. Disperses 
readily. 

RELEVANT Martertats. Activated by zine oxide 3 to 5%. 
Stearic acid 1%. Retarded by clay and carbon black. Neu- 
tral to alkali reclaim. Secondary accelerator with acid ac- 
celerators such as Thionex, Acrin, Captax, and Ureka. 

PurposE AND Function. High modulus. Fairly long range. 
Moderately active. Medium critical temperature. Fair aging. 
Somewhat scorchy. 

MetHops or Use. Master-batching recommended. Keep mix- 
ing rolls cool. Stock should be well cooled before storing. 

VULCANIZATION. Minimum 30 pounds’ steam pressure, 134° C. 
(274° F.). 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


Accelerator 15 


CHEMICAL NAME AND/OR Composition. Thiocarbanilide. 

SELLER. du Pont.’ 

APPLICATIONS. Formerly used in heels, soles, footwear, and 
mechanicals. 

PuysicaL State. White powder. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.28 M. p., 148° C. (299° F.). Irritating 
fumes liberated during mixing. Slightly soluble in rubber. 
Slightly toxic. Disperses readily. 

RELEVANT Mavertars. Activated by zinc oxide 5%. Sulphur 
3% to 4%. Recommend 1% stearic acid. Retarded by 
clay and carbon black. 

PurposE AND Function. Gives high modulus and progressive 
curing. Poor aging. Largely displaced by improved ac- 
celerators. 

MetuHops or Use. Master batching recommended. Add near 
close of mixing period. Very scorchy. Keep mill tempera- 
tures low. Cool slabs thoroughly before storing. 

VULCANIZATION. Minimum 30 pounds’ steam pressure, 134° C. 
(274° F.). 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


Accelerator 17 (D.O.T.T.U.) 


CHEeMical NAME AND/or Composition. Di-ortho-tolylthiourea. 

SELLER. du Pont.’ 

APPLICATIONS. Formerly used in footwear and mechanicals. 
Rarely used today. 

PuysicaL State. White powder. 

RELEVANT MATERIALS. Activated by zinc oxide 5%. Recom- 
odor. Slightly soluble in rubber; insoluble in water. Non- 
hygroscopic. Stable. Non-toxic. Disperses readily. 

RELEVANT MATERIALS. Activated by zinc oxide 5%. Recom- 
mend stearic acid 1%, sulphur 5 to 6%. Retarded by clay 
and carbon black. 

PurposE AND Function. High modulus. Short range. Low 
critical temperature. Poor aging. Very scorchy. Blooms. 
Does not discolor light stocks. 

MetuHops or Use. Master-batching recommended. Keep mix- 
ing rolls cool. Stocks should be well cooled before storing. 

VULCANIZATION. Minimum 25 pounds’ steam pressure, 130° C. 
(267° F.). 

Patents. U. S. No. 1,356,495. 


Accelerator 18 (D.O.T.G.) : 


CHEMICAL NAME AND/oR Composition. Di-ortho-tolylguanidine. 

SELLER. du Pont. 

AppLicaTIons. Heels, soles, footwear, high gravity mechani- 
cals, except white stocks. Hard rubber. 

PuysicaL State. White powder. 
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PRoPERTIES. Sp. gr., 1.10. M. p., 171° C. (340° F.). Odorless. 
Non-hygroscopic. Stable. Non-toxic. Disperses readily. 
RELEVANT MATERIALS. Activated by zinc oxide 3 to 5% and 
very strongly by Captax and moderately by Acrin, Thio- 
nex, and alkali reclaim. Retarded by clay and carbon black. 

Recommend stearic acid 1%. Sulphur 2% to 34%. 

Purpose AND Functiion. Exceptionally high modulus. Mod- 
erately long range. Medium critical temperature. Fair 
aging. Fairly active. Reasonably non-scorching. Econom- 
ical with reclaims. 

MetuHops or Use. May be added directly to the rubber or 
by master-batch. Mix and handle with reasonable care as 
to cooling. 

VULCANIZATION. Minimum 30 pounds’ steam pressure, 134° C. 
(274 FF). 

Patents. U. S. No. 1,721,057. 


Accelerator 49 


CHEMICAL NAME AND/OR Composition. Not disclosed. 

Sevier. A. C. & C2 

APPLICATIONS. Tires, tubes, and molded goods. 

PuysicaL State. White powder. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.1. Melting range, 135 to 145° C. (275 
to 293° F.). Very stable. Non-toxic. Master-batch dis- 
persion. 

RELEVANT MATERIALS. Activated by zinc oxide 5%, and by 
mercaptan type accelerators. Retarded by stearic acid, clay, 
and carbon black. 


PurposE AND Function. Fair age resister. High critical 
temperature and gives high modulus. Non-scorching. 
MetHops or Use. Add in master-batch form. Mix and 


handle as usual. 

VULCANIZATION. Minimum 34 pounds’ steam pressure, 138° C. 
(280° F.). 

Patents. U. S. No. 1,593,385. 


Accelerator 552 (Pip-pip.) 


CHEMICAL NAME AND/OR CoMposiTION. Piperidine-pentameth- 
ylene-dithio-carbamate. 

SELLER. du Pont.’ 

APPLICATIONS. Curing latex, self-curing cements, repair ma- 
terials, and sheet goods. 

PuysicaL State. Fluffy cream colored powder. 

PRoperTIES. Sp. gr., 1.13. Melting point, 160° C. (320° F.) 
approximately. Water soluble. Decomposes slowly in pres- 
ence of moisture. Keep in airtight containers. Non-toxic. 
Disperses readily. 

RELEVANT MATERIALS. Activated by zine oxide 2 to 5%; also 
by Thionex, Acrin, and Captax. Retarded by rosin. Barak 
aids solubility and stability in water solution for latex 
work. Sulphur 1% to 2%. 

PURPOSE AND FuNcTION. Gives good aging and low modulus 
Does not stain. Low critical temperature. Very fast for 
self-curing and continuous vulcanization. 

MetHops or Use. Split-batch method preferred. Very scorchy. 


Keep mill temperatures low. Mix only in quantities as 
needed. 
VULCANIZATION. From room temperature up. 


Patents. Not disclosed. 


Accelerator 808 


CHEMICAL NAME AND/oR Composition. Butyraldehyde aniline 
condensation product. 

SELLER. du Pont.’ 

APPLICATIONS. ‘Tires, tire repair stock, heels and _ soles, 
sponge rubber, hard rubber, insulated wire, belting, molded 
and mechanical goods, and inner tubes, except in white 
stocks. 

PuysicaL Strate. Translucent amber colored liquid. 

PROPERTIES. Sp. gr., 0.96. Aromatic odor. Soluble in rubber. 
Non-toxic. Disperses readily. 

RELEVANT MATERIALS. Activated by zinc oxide 5%; also 
by Thionex and Acrin. Retarded by Retarder-B, clay, and 
carbon black. Recommend stearic acid 1%; sulphur 2% 
to 34%. 

PurRPOSE AND Function. Moderately fast long-range accelera- 
tor giving high modulus and especially good aging char- 
acteristics. With reclaim gives rubbery stock. Relatively 
non-scorchy. 

MetHopDs oF Use. Add directly to the rubber. Cool moder- 
ately before storing. 

VULCANIZATION. Minimum 15 pounds’ steam pressure, 120° C. 
(248° F.). 

Patents. U. S. Nos. 1,417,970, 1,780,326, and 1,780,334. 


3 American Cyanamid & Chemical Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
= 2 
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Accelerator 833 


CHEMICAL NAME AND/OR CoMPOsiITION. A condensation prod- 


uct of butyraldehyde and mono-butylamine. 

SELLER. du Pont.* 

APPLICATIONS Boots and shoes, insulated wire, hard rubber 
molded goods, with or without reclaim. White stocks 
excepted. 

PHYSICAL STATI Translucent amber colored liquid. 

PROPERTIES. Sp 0.85. Distinctive odor during cure only. 
Soluble in rubber. Chemically stable and somewhat volatile. 


in airtight container. Non-toxic. 
RELEVANT MATERIALS. Activated by zinc oxide 3%, litharge 

5 to 10%, ammonia, Captax, and Thionex. Retarded by 
Retarder-B, clay, and carbon black. Recommend sulphur 1 
t 


3C 


Store Disperses readily. 


R 0; stearic acid 1% 

PurposE AND Function. Especially good aging. High modu- 
lus. High-temperature long-range cures. Satisfactory with 
reclaim. 

METHODS OF 
as usual. 

VULCANIZATION. 
(239° F.). 

Patents. U.S. Nos 


Use. Add directly to rubber. Mix and handle 


Minimum 10 pounds’ steam pressure, 115° C. 
1,417,970, 1,780,326, and 1,780,334. 


Acrin 


A condensation prod- 


CHEMICAL NAME AND/OR COMPOSITION. 
benzylchloride-mercapto- 


uct of hexamethylene-tetramine, 
benzothiazole. 

SELLER. du Pont. 

AppLicaTIONs, All purpose accelerator. Tires, footwear, sponge 
rubber, wire, and dry heat cured products. 

PHYSICAL STATE. Small tan-colored pellets. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.25. M. p., 122° C. (252° F.). Slight 
almond odor. Stable. Non-toxic. Disperses readily, prefer- 
ably in master-batch. 

RELEVANT MATERIALS. Activated by zinc oxide 5%; Thionex; 
Accelerators 8, 808, and 833; guanidines; and Antox. Re- 
tarded by clay and carbon black. Recommend stearic acid 
0.75%. Retarder W for anti-scorching. Sulphur 1% to 3%. 

PURPOSE AND FUNCTION. Low modulus. Broad range. Fast 
curing. Medium critical temperature. Good aging. Reason- 
ably non-scorching. 

MetuHops or Use. Add as master-batch. Mix and handle with 
precautions as to cooling. For stocks of all colors. 

VULCANIZATION. Minimum 30 pounds’ steam pressure, 134° C. 
(274° F.) 

PaTENTs. Not disclosed. 


Aldehyde Ammonia 


CHEMICAL NAME AND/OR ComposITION. Aldehyde ammonia. 

SeLccer. R. & H. Chemicals Dept., du Pont.’ 

APPLICATIONS, Primarily for rubber thread, elastic bands, and 
golf ball centers. 

PuysicaL State. White solid. 

Properties. Odorless. Decomposed by moisture. 
cool place in tight containers. Disperses readily. 


Store in 


RELEVANT MATERIALS. Use zine oxide for high modulus. Use 
high sulphur. Works well with all fillers. 
PurRPOSE AND Function. Low modulus. Long range. Slow 


curing. Good aging. Non-staining. 
MetHops or Use. Add in master-batch form. 

handle with reasonable care as to cooling. 
VULCANIZATION. Minimum 40 pounds’ steam pressure, 141° C. 

(287° F.). 
PaTENTs. Not 


Mix and 


disclosed. 


Altax 


CHEMICAL NAME AND/OR CoMposITION. Benzothiazyl disulphide 
made by oxidation of Captax. 

Secter. R.T.V.* 

APPLICATIONS. Tires, airbags, inner tubes, footwear, clothing 
and other dry heat goods, insulated wire, mechanical goods, 
druggists’ sundries, soles, and heels. 

PuysicaLt State. Light yellow powder. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.42. M. p., 174° C. (345° F.). Soluble 
in alcohols, acetone, ether, benzol, chloroform, ethylene di- 

chloride, tetrachlorethane; insoluble in water, aqueous alka- 

lis, and gasoline. Stable. Non-toxic. Disperses readily. 

RELEVANT MatTerIAis. Activated by alkali reclaim and stearic 
acid. Use % to 1% stearic acid in pure gum and 3 to 4% 
in high carbon black stocks. Sulphur 2 to 3%%. In con- 

with Tuads or Zimate use % to 2%4% sulphur. 


junction 


*R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
5 Naugatuck Chemical Division of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., 1790 
Broadway, oe 


New York, 
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High modulus. Long range. Low 
accelerator. Good for stocks of all 
with Captax or Tuads in ammonia 


PURPOSE AND FUNCTION. 
critical temperature 
colors. It is efficient 
or dry heat cure. 

MetuHops of UsE. 
early stage of 
mixing period. 

\ULCANIZATION. 
(255>° oF.) 


\dd preferably in master-batch form in 
mixing. Withhold sulphur until close of 
Cool slabs thoroughly before storing. 
Minimum 20 pounds’ steam pressure, 125° C. 


Parents. Not disclosed. 
Beutene 
CHEMICAL NAME AND/OR COMPOSITION. Reaction product of 


butylaldehyde and aniline. 
Setee. N.C Div:.ot TSR: PS 
APPLICATIONS. Mechanical rubber goods, 
stock, and tire treads. 
PuysicaL State. Thin amber-colored liquid. 
Properties. Sp. gr., 0.95. Slight aromatic odor. 
Non-toxic. Disperses readily. 

RELEVANT MATERIALS. Activated by zinc oxide. 
slightly by clay and carbon black. 
PURPOSE AND FUNCTION. Long curing 
cure. Good aging. Non-scorching. 
Metuops oF Use. Add directly to rubber. 

as usual. 
VULCANIZATION. 
(280° F.). 


tire cushion 


soles, 


Stable. 
Retarded 


range. Semi-rapid 
Heat resistant. 


Mix and handle 


Minimum 35 pounds’ steam pressure, 138° C. 


Patents. Not disclosed. 
Butyl Zimate 

CHEMICAL NAME AND/OR Composition. Zinc salt of dibutyl 
dithiocarbamic acid. 

Sezer, RTLV." 

APPLICATIONS. Latex products’ accelerator. 

PuysicaL STatr. Cream-colored powder. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.24. M. p., 105 to 108° C., (221 to 226° 
F.). Soluble in benzene, gasoline, and rubber; insoluble in 
water. Non-toxic. Disperses readily. 


Marterrats. Darvan assists in making water dis- 
persions. Used with Tuads, sulphur may be omitted. 

PurRPOSE AND Function. Retain original modulus. No stiffen- 
ing with aging. High-quality latex products with low sul- 
phur ratio. High heat and age resistance. Cures latex with 
completeness and safety 4 times more rapidly than Zimate. 
Far too fast for dry rubber mix. 

MetHops or Use. Add direct to latex in water dispersion. 

VULCANIZATION. Fast curing at temperatures from 70 to 


RELEVANT 


100° C. (158 to 212° F.). 
PaTENTs. Not disclosed. 
Captax 


CHEMICAL NAME AND/OR CoMPoOsITION. Mercaptobenzothiazole. 

SELLER. R.T.V.* 

APPLICATIONS. Tire treads and carcasses, footwear, clothing, 
insulated wire, etc. 

PuysicaL State. Light yellow powder. 

PROPERTIES. Sp. gr., 1.42. M. p., 174° C. (245° F.). Soluble 
in aqueous alkalis, ammonia, alcohols, acetone, ether, benzol, 
chloroform, ethylene dichloride, and tetrachlorethane; in- 
soluble in water and gasoline. Stable. Non-toxic. Dis- 
perses readily. 

RELEVANT MATERIALS. Same as Altax. 

PurposE AND Function. Same as Altax, except is efficient 
alone in ammonia cure and dry heat cures. 

Metuops oF Use. Same as Altax. 

VULCANIZATION. Minimum 20 pounds’ steam pressure, 125° C. 
(258° F.). 

PATENTS. 


Not 


disclosed. 


(To be continued.) 





Encixe Mountinc. Rubber in shear in conjunction 
with a liquid is employed in a new connector for mount- 
ing an automobile engine to the chassis. The connector 
consists of a metal cup attachable at the bottom to the 
chassis and at the top closed with a taper plug with bolt 
connection to the engine base. A rubber ring forms a 
vulcanized bond between the plug and the cup. An en- 
trapped liquid fills the space beneath the plug. This 
construction operates as a universally yieldable connec- 
tor, the parts of which are held in floating relation 
when the force is applied in one direction, but wherein 
they are sustained against excessive movement in another 


direction. 
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Continuous Tooth 
Herringbone Gears: 


W. E. Sykes * 








HE rapidly increasing use of generated continuous 

tooth herringbone gears is due to their many prac- 

tical advantages, most of which are indisputable. 
Only such as may be disputed are here dealt with in 
the following order: (1) no avoidable deflections and 
distortions; (2) used with any known type of bearing; 
(3) stronger teeth; (4) smoother action; (5) silent; 
(6) better lubrication; (7) shaped, not hobbed; (8) large 
helical angles; (9) no oil trap. 


Deflections and Distortions Avoided 

The side thrust of single helical gears results in thrusts 
which nearly always are much more objectionable than 
is generally known. Figure 1 is a diagram of a single 
helical gear unit, showing effects of side thrust resulting 
in distortions of the gear wheel and housing and mis- 
alinement of the shafts. 

In many cases where single helical gears are applied, 
the anti-friction tapered bearings have to be preloaded 
by a nearly exact amount in order that they may run 
satisfactorily. This work is intricate and expensive and 
is one of the reasons for the increasing use of herringbone 
gears. In heavy industrial work where gears large in 
diameter in proportion to their width are a necessity, 
the buckling effect on the gear wheel is so serious that 





1 Abstract of a paper delivered at the meeting of the 
Manufacturers Association, Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 22-23, 1 
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? Consulting engineer, Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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single helical gears cannot be used except by making the 
wheel nearly double the weight it would need to be were 
herringbone gears used. 

The axial thrust of single helical gears has to be 
carried by the bearings, and as a result, the bearing 
housings need to be extra strong to resist the thrusts 
without undue deflection. This requirement necessitates 
increased weight in the housing and is a point often over- 
looked with the result that frequently gear units fitted 
with single helical gears vibrate badly and wear rapidly. 
To overcome this defect the tendency has been to make 
the teeth of single helical gears hard, on the ground 
that single helical teeth can be heat treated to a greater 
degree of hardness before cutting or heat treated after 
cutting with less distortion. Partly owing to deflections 
which are not taken care of and partly owing to those 
that cannot be taken care of, as explained above, single 
helical gears need to be harder than herringbone gears to 
transmit a given load. Herringbone gears can be made 
as hard before or after cutting as any other gears with 
no more distortion. 

Used with Any Type of Bearing 

Continuous tooth herringbone gears cut with reason 
able care run equally well with any type of bearing. 
Figure 2 shows a single reduction unit with continuous 
tooth herringbone gears mounted on tapered roller bear- 
ings. A perfect tooth bearing is thus obtained without 
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any end float, which proves that deflections are only suf- 
ficient to give the desired result and that the degree of 


precision is of a very high order. When shafts equipped 
with these gears have to carry a heavy thrust load, Kings- 
bury bearings can be used to receive the thrust only, 
leaving the bearings to sustain the loads due to torque. 


Stronger Teeth 


In continuous tooth herringbone gears, because of over- 
lapping contact, the tooth deflections are so small as to 
be only sufficient to compensate for almost infinitesimal 
inaccuracies except when the load is abnormal, and then 
the weakest part deflects and throws the load on the 
strongest part, which has been called the stiffened center 
section. This condition is, of course, ideal. 

Straight teeth also have a stiffened center section, and 
their ends deflect more than the center. The same re- 
marks apply to single helicals. The herringbone gear 
with a groove has 2 stiffened or semi-stiffened sections, 
but, of course, it is relatively very weak because its back- 
bone is cut away. 

if the criticism of the stiffened center section were 
justified, it would be better in all kinds of gears to turn 
a series of grooves around the periphery in order to 
make the teeth in effect a number of pegs. This scheme 
has been tried and tested in large sizes, but in service they 
broke down, and the idea was abandoned. 


Smoother Action 


While smoother action is selt-evident and is discussed 
above, it seems advisable to emphasize further the advan- 
tages of absence of distortion due to end thrusts. Dis- 
tortions of this nature have the same effect as large 
inaccuracies in the teeth, and in high speed gears they 
cause vibration and violent impacts. 


Silent Operation 


\When gears have to operate silently at high speed, 
they must be made with precision similar to that in ball 
and roller bearings for high speed operation. This applies 
to all types of gears including worm and bevel gears. 
Even non-metallic gears need to be made accurately for 
speeds over 3,000 feet per minute. 

Continuous tooth herringbone gears cut by the Sykes 
process are used extensively for speeds over 3,600 r.p.m. 
and up to 12,000 feet per minute. Some have been in 
use more than 10 years having a pinion speed of 7,500 
rp.m. and transmitting 1,400 h.p. For smaller powers 
10,000 r.p.m. is not unusual. One set runs at 24,000 
r.p.m. Figure 3 shows a typical high speed unit designed 
for a pinion speed of 3,600 r.p.m., a ratio of 12 to 1, 
and a capacity of 400 h.p., connecting a centrifugal pump 
with a gas engine. 


Better Lubrication 


The oil film formed by the wedge action of the teeth 
gives better lubrication. In some applications continuous 
tooth herringbone gears are run with apices trailing 
instead of in the opposite direction, which is more con- 
ventional. When the apices trail, more oil is carried 
through the teeth for a given height of oil level; thus 
there is less churning of the oil, and less heat is gen- 
erated. The V-shape of the teeth helps to squeeze the 
oil into the bite of the teeth. 


Shaped Gears 
p 


A particularly important advantage of the continuous 
tooth herringbone gears is that they cannot be produced 
by the hobbing process. The tools used have the form of 
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pinions or gears. They are sharpened in such a manner 
that their cutting edges are in the plane of revolution and 
the axes are parallel to the axis of the gear being cut. 
This position insures the nearest practical approach to 
theoretical accuracy. The cutting edges are formed by 
angles which provide the proper side relief and top rake, 
and the contours are generated by a grinding and polish- 
ing process to a maximum tolerance of 0.0002-inch. 

In action these cutters traverse across the face of the 
gear. At the same time the gear is slowly revolving in 
unison with the cutters. The result is that the teeth gen- 
erated are all parallel and uniform in pitch, correct in 
thickness, very smoothly finished, and remarkably accu- 
rate. Both the cutters and the work revolve continuously. 
There is no intermittent motion. Moreover the index 
wheels, the most important elements of any gear cutting 
machine, revolve very slowly so that the wear measured 
over a period of 10 years with an average working time 
of 20 hours per day is negligible; whereas in hobbing 
machines operated under similar conditions there is con- 
siderable wear both in the index mechanism and in the 
lead screw which feeds the saddle carrying the hob. 


Large Helical Angles 


The standard helical angle of continuous tooth herring- 
bone gears is 30°, but an angle of 45° can be cut without 
difficulty, and in some instances it is necessary. Single 
helical gears are either limited to small angles or exces- 
sively large bearings. Even with a helical angle of 15° 
there is a side thrust amounting to as high as 26% of 
the pitch line load, and when 30°, the side thrust is 50%. 

Figure 4 illustrates a Lufkin central power unit for 
driving several oil well pumps, equipped with continuous 
tooth herringbone gears. This installation was adopted 
in place of single helical gears with beneficial results. 


No Oil Trap 


When a much too viscous lubricant is used on gears of 
any kind, a noise is caused, but that calls for no criticism 
of the gear. The lubricant is at fault. There have been 
cases where users have cut a groove through continuous 
herringbone teeth and have thus cut away the backbone. 
Occasionally it has been stated that by so doing the gears 
have run more quietly. But when such a claim is justi- 
fied, the cause of the noise was incorrect apices due to 
faulty workmanship. Tests have been made which prove 
that when a groove was cut in the gears the heat in- 
creased and the efficiency as well as the load carrying 
capacity was reduced. 

Summary 


For at least 99.9% of gear drives double helical con- 
tinuous teeth are best. In the remainder they are desir- 
able except on the basis of expediency. 

There are a few applications where the author recom- 
mends single helical gears, and a few where he recom- 
mends straight tooth gears. In still fewer he deprecates 
the use of gears of any kind. 

The driving of drier drums in paper machines is a 
good example of where it is not practicable at present to 
use herringbone gears because of the greater expense in 
assembly due to the impossibility of sliding them into 
mesh sideways. 

In the geared motor industry more herringbone geared 
motors are in use than any other type. An example of 
this application is shown in Figure 5, illustrating the 
Master gear motor with part of the gear case cut away 
to show the herringbone gears. 

Engineers strive for the ideal. Continuous tooth her- 
ringbone gears help them to attain this object. 
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Rubber Cements 


A Survey of United States Patents 


Joseph Rossman. Ph.D. 


commercial use—latex cements and rubber cements, 

the latter being made from a solution of rubber in 
a solvent. These cements are used extensively as adhe- 
sives for bonding rubber surfaces as in tires, tubes, boots 
and shoes, and in manufacturing numerous other articles 
where the rubber cements act as binders to hold materials 
in position while being worked upon, as well as for mak- 
ing permanent bonds and seals. 

Rubber solutions in an organic solvent have been used 
a long time. Many suitable solvents have been adopted, 
depending upon the particular use of the cement. Some 
of the commoner solvents are benzine, carbon disulphide, 
naphtha, gasoline, carbon tetrachloride, and trichlorethy- 
lene, the last 2 being non-inflammable.* 

Many special types of cements have been also developed 
for uniting rubber to metal. The patents covering some 
of the methods employed have been already reviewed in 
this journal.? 

During recent years latex has been used in cements as 
it has many obvious advantages in view of the elimina- 
tion of organic solvents which may be toxic or inflam- 
mable. Latex has been employed very successfully in 
manufacturing dipped rubber goods and many other ar- 
ticles.* The compounding of latex for use as a cement 
involves difficult problems because of the colloidal nature 
of latex. Many patents have been granted for such 
methods, described in a previous article. Some of these 
patents are directed specifically to the preparation of 
latex adhesives.® 

The following abstracts give a survey of United States 
patents for rubber cements. 

1. Jeffery, 3,027, Apr. 6, 1843. A pound of rubber is 
shredded and dissolved in 4 gallons of naphtha. This 
solution is heated, and shellac added while stirring in the 
proportion of 2 parts of shellac by weight to one part by 
weight of the rubber solution. This cement is for joining 
wood or stone. 

2. Harmon, 4,357, Jan. 15, 1846. Comminuted rub- 
ber is exposed to steam and naphtha or turpentine vapors 
one hour to 3 hours to soften the rubber and render it fit 
for mastication. 

3. Hayward, 14,657, Apr. 15, 1856. Vulcanized rub- 
ber is united with another piece of rubber by rubber ce- 
ment, and the assembly vulcanized. 

4. Harder, 33,194, Sept. 3, 1861. A roofing composi- 
tion is made of naphtha, shellac, alcohol, rubber, flaxseed 
oil, asphalt, and soapstone. 

5. Hinshelwood, 38,480, May 12, 1863. A waterproof 
cement for uniting leather is made from gutta percha, 50 
parts; bisulphide of carbon, 500 parts; gum-shellag dis- 
solved in alcohol, 50 parts; turpentine or benzine, 100 
parts. The gutta percha is dissolved in the bisulphide of 
carbon, and the solution of gum shellac is added. 

6. Bishop, 46,750, Mar. 7, 1865. A composition for 
insulating telegraph wire comprises gutta percha or rub- 





'Peomme are broadly 2 classes of rubber cements in 


ber and paraffin mixed with either rosin and wheatflour 
or with a tannate of gelatine and white oxide of zinc. 

7. Stansfield, 50,184, Sept. 26, 1865. A cement for 
splicing machine belts consists of 6 ounces bisulphide 
carbon, 5 ounces gutta percha, 4-ounce isinglass. 

8. Pettingill, 52,315, Jan. 30, 1866. Leather cement 
is made from %-ounce of rubber dissolved in one pint of 
naphtha, 1/16-ounce of flour of sulphur. 

9. Leach, 59,774, Nov. 20, 1866. A cement for 
leather comprises one pound of rubber dissolved in 2 gal- 
lons of benzine, to which are added %4-pound of ivory 
black and one ounce of sulphuric acid. 

10. Carrington, 85,790, Jan. 12, 1869. An adhesive 
for envelopes, tags, and labels is made from a solution of 
rubber in benzine. After the surface is coated, paraffin 
is applied to permit handling. 

11. ‘Robertson, 104,356, June 14, 1870. A compound 
to increase the adhesion of belts to pulleys of rubber, 
beeswax, and rapeseed oil. 

12. Ball, 109,570, Nov. 29, 1870. Cement is made by 
combining rubber dissolved in carbon disulphide and as- 
phalt in solution. 

13. Moshier, 138,917, May 13, 1873. A formula for 
rubber cement for repairing rubber boots or shoes fol- 
lows: %4-pound rubber, %-gallon benzine or naphtha, 2 
vunces isinglass, 2 ounces chloroform. 

14. McNicol, 153,680, Aug. 4, 1874. Leather cement 
is made of rubber, gutta percha, and balata dissolved in 
chloroform. 

15. Latham, 179,576, July 4, 1876. Cement is com- 
posed of gutta percha, rubber, and chloroform. 

16. Jacques, 236,035, Dec. 28, 1880. A cement for 
surgical bandages results from equal parts of rubber, 
litharge, and sulphur ground together and dissolved in 
naphtha. 

17. Doud, 285,980, Oct. 2, 1883. A cement used in 
manufacturing memorandum pads is composed of rub- 
ber, carbon disulphide, and ultramarine. 

18. Mayall, 286,040, Oct. 2, 1883. Liquid cement 
consists of 8 pounds rubber, 14-pound to 2 pounds gum- 
shellac, 4 to 8 pounds golden sulphuret of antimony, dis- 
solved in 8 gallons naphtha. 

19. Williams, 335,495, Feb. 2, 1886. An electrical in- 
sulating compound is composed of gutta percha, rubber, 





1 For a discussion of the suitability of these solvents for specific purposes 
see Inp1a Ruspper Wortp, Oct. 1, 1929, pp. 58-59; also Twiss, Trans. Inst. 
Rubber Ind., 2, 381-404 (1927). A general discussion of rubber cements 
will be found in Inp1a Russer Wortp, Jan. 1, 1930, pp. 59-60; see also 
Allen and Beyer, “Rubber as an Adhesive,” June 1, 1932, pp. 49-50, and 
a more recent article, ‘Rubber Cements,” Inpra Russer Wortp, July 1, 
1934, pp. 27-29; Aug. 1, 1934, pp. 37-38. 

?See Rossman, “Uniting Rubber to Metal,” Inpra RussEeR Wortp. 
Feb. 1, 1929, pp. 65-68; Mar. 1, 1929, pp. 69-72. 

3 See Rossman, “Uses of Rubber Latex,” INp1ta Rupsper Wortp, Oct. 1, 
1929, pp. 63-66; Nov. 1, 1929, pp. 67-68; Mar. 1, 1930, pp. 65-66; 
Apr. 1, 1930, pp. 69-70; this article gives abstracts of 126 patents including 
the use of latex as adhesive. : 

See Rossman, “Compounding Latex,” INp1A RugterR Wor.ip, May 1, 
1932, to December 1, 1932, for abstracts of 165 patents. : 

5A list of the patents for latex adhesives will be given at the end of 
this article for reference purposes as they are omitted here to save space 
and repetition. 
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colophony, gum-dammar, and asphalt, all in a solution, 
and anhydrous paraffin oil with or without powdered 
silica. 

20. Feldmann, 346,150, July 27, 1886. A waterproof 
composition consists of common rubber, Para rubber, 
magnesia, wheatflour, pure sulphur, oxide of zinc, alum, 
and lampblack. 

21. Roche, 346,224, July 27, 1886. .\ cement to hold 
sensitive photographic paper on its support during expo- 
sure of the paper in the camera consists of rubber, pure 
beeswax, pitch, and a solvent. 

22. Vogley, 368,174, Aug. 9, 1887. A cement for 
rubber goods consists of a rubber, gum-gamboge, white 
lead, benzine, sulphur, and ether. 

23. Clark, 389,055, Sept. 4, 1888. A cement is com 
posed of balata, rubber, naphtha. and a resinous or pitchy 
substance. 

24. Clark, 389,056, Sept. 4, 1888. A cement for in 
nersoles of shoes consists of balata, rubber, gutta percha, 
and naphtha. 

25. Hochman, 471,611, Mar. 29, 1892. A. gutta 
percha-faced textile fabric is made by first cementing to 

‘gether 2 plies of textile fabric with an interposed thin 
film of gutta percha made to adhere firmly to each by heat 
and pressure, and then by separating the pieces of textile 
fabric by splitting the interposed gutta percha film with 
out separating it from either piece. 

26. Stanley, 506,745, Oct. 17, 1893. Adhesive com 
position for attaching felt to metal consists of coal tar, 
pitch, gum-asphaltum, and crude rubber, with alum and 
whiting. 

27. Smiley, 556,700, Mar. 17, 1896. An adhesive for 
binding books is made of glue, water, white sugar, glu 
cose, chloride of calcium, a solution of rubber and glycer- 
ine and essential oil sufficient to relieve the finished 
product from the smell of benzine, and suitable coloring 
matter. 

28. Grout, 632.110, Aug. 29, 1899. A cement for re 
pairing rubber goods consists of unvulcanized rubber, ben 
zine, turpentine, and collodion. 

29. Hansel, 658,437, Sept. 25, 1900. A waterproofing 
cement consists of albumen or gluten, a solution of rub- 
ber, and an antiseptic. 

30. Moore, 680,387, Aug. 13, 1901. A cement 
sists of rubber dissolved in a suitable solvent as petroleum 
distillate combined with a reducing agent, as pyrogallol, 
to preserve it. 

31. Kimberlin, 725,094, Apr. 14, 1903. 
of uniting substances consists of first coating the surfaces 
io be united with rubber, treating the cement coating with 
a curing solution, and then pressing the surfaces thus 
treated against one another. 

32 Kelly . 830,329, Sept. 4, 1906. 
irom rubber dissolved in water glass. 

33. Johnstone, 832,610, Oct. 9, 1906. A permanent] 
pliable adhesive compound consists of gutta percha resin 

and carnauba-wax. 

34. Thoma, 855,868, Tune 4, 1907. A cement consists 
of wax tailings, stearin pitch, and gutta percha boiled 


con 


The pre CESS 


\ cement is formed 


together. 

35 Kelly, 870,367, Nov. 5, 1907. <A glue comprises 
liquid silicate of sodium, sulphur, rubber, and white lead. 

36. Brown, 879,241, Feb. 18. 1908. A cement for 
shoes is made of 50 pounds of commercial rubber to 100 
gallons of naphtha, 30 pounds of resin, 15 pounds of 
French chalk, and 14-ounce of red aniline dye (soluble 
in naphtha). Compounded in these proportions, the ce 
ment will be pink, but the cclor disappears when the 
cement sets. 

37. Sharp, 886,423, May 5, 


1908. A packing com 
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position tor solderless seams of cans consists of rubber, 
one part; zinc oxide, one part; and benzine, 10 parts. 

38. Fischer, 910,520, Jan. 26, 1909. Rubber is dis- 
solved with symmetrical dichlorethylene. 

39, Gilbert, 1,068,999, July 29, 1913. A composition 
for treating leather consists of a solution of 8 parts by 
weight of gum-copal, one part of gutta percha, and 40 
parts of linseed oil. 

40. Peachey, 1,234,381, July 24, 1917. A composi- 
tion consists of a heptachlor derivative of rubber obtained 
by treating rubber dissolved in carbon tetrachloride with 
chlorine in the following proportions: 50 grams of plan- 
tation rubber, 1,250 cubic centimeters of carbon tetra- 
chloride, and sufficient chlorine to yield a product con- 
taining 100 grams of chlorine combined with rubber. 

41. MeCoy, 1,236,190, Aug. 7, 1917. To prepare plas- 
tic compositions subject a mixture containing a rubber 
and a resinous coal-tar product to heat under sub-atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

42. Picard, 1,281,650, Oct. 15,1918. A liquid coating 
composition comprises 5 parts linseed oil, 5 parts rosin, 
5 parts gutta percha, 5 parts gum-arabic, 80 parts shellac 
and gasoline. 

43. Edwards, 1,374,992, Apr. 19, 1921. A process of 
making adhesive cement consists of comminuting rubber, 
adding dextrine to form a mixture, adding a liquid sol- 
vent tor the rubber, and then adding water as a solvent 
for the dextrine, and mixing to form a paste. The fol- 
lowing formula is suitable for shoe cement: 10 pounds 
rubber; 10 pounds dextrine ; 2.5 pounds glucose; 14 gal- 
lons naphtha; 1.5 gallons water. 

44. Brick, 1,389,574, Sept. 6, 1921. Pook. binding 
gum consists of a solution of celluloid and rubber in a 
mixture of benzol, acetone, and carbon tetrachloride. 

45. Bevenberg, 1,390,424, Sept. 13. 1921. A compo- 
sition comprises rubber, glue, starch, gum arabic, rosin, 
and water. 

46. Smith, 1,398,979, Dec. 6, 1921. Adhesive for re- 
pairing rubber goods consists of one pound of rubber, 
one gallon of carbon disulphide, and 2% of acetone. 

47. Lee, 1,410,685, Mar. 28, 1922. A solution for 
attaching soles and heels of boots and shoes to their up- 
pers consists of about 15 ounces of Venezuelan balata, 
about 20 ounces of Tumaco balata, and about 15 ounces 
of solvent naphtha. 

48. Shaffer, 1,441,605, Dec. 1, 1922. The process of 
making waterproofing composition consists of heating a 
paracoumarone resin and paraffin wax to a temperature 
approximately 320° F. until melted together, adding rub- 
her reduced to the consistency of syrup to the hot mix- 
ture, mixing to a homogeneous condition, and adding a 
hydrocarbon oil. 

49. Harrison, 1,445,080, Feb. 13, 1923. To make a 
rubber solution for manufacturing dipped goods add to a 
solution of rubber in a volatile solvent a small proportion 
ot butyl aldehyde. 

50. Lenher, 1,445,329, Feb. 13, 1923. The method of 
dissolving rubber and resinous and glue binder substances 
omprises subjecting them to the action of selenium oxy- 
chloride. ; 

51. Gardner, 1,446,039, Feb. 20, 1923. One part by 
weight of rubber is dissolved in 10 parts of benzol. Of 
the resulting composition 1,000 parts by weight are mixed 
with 50 parts of a dechlorinated oil with 8 to 30 parts of 
sulphur. To the resulting composition 0.5 to 1.0% of a 
suitable organic accelerator of vulcanization may be add- 
ed. Laminated products may be built up by consolidating 
a plurality of coated or impregnated sheets of fabric or 
paper by pressure. 


(To be continued ) 
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Retreading 


Cementing and Building 


Db. C. MeRoberts 





James C. Heints & Co. Tames C. Heintz & Co. 


Cementing the Careass Applying Camel-Back 
OR the emphasis that it deserves, attention is again 
directed to the matter of cleanliness.1. The cement- 
ing and building-up operations for high order re- 

treading must be conducted in a location free from dust. 

dirt, and contamination, and by workers that understand 
the importance of grease-, dirt-, and moisture-free hands 
and clothes. Temporizing with conditions, either as to 
housing or as to workmanship, that are anything short 
of the highest degree of insurance against soiling of the 
job is to be content with hazards that will certainly re- 
flect to some extent, otherwise avoidable, wasted profits. 

Tire manufacturers teach these principles in their re- 
treading schools, emphasize them to their repair ma- 
terial customers, and utilize them in the factories and 
also in their retreading plants, which are being rapidly 
installed in great numbers throughout the United States. 

Incidentally this activity will no doubt prove to be the 

ereatest threat to the existence of the “gyp” and, simul- 

taneously, an incomparable contribution to the interests 
of the conscientious retreader as well as the tire using 
public. 

High Quality Materials 


The retreading business exists because tire treads, even 
of highest quality and wear resistance that tire manu- 
facturers can produce, wear out while the carcasses re- 
tain approximately 50% of their useful lives. This fact 
is well known to those in the business and should not be 
disregarded when choosing the grade of camel-back to 
be used. Camel-back cannot be compounded of better 
wear resistance than the high quality new tire tread 


1934, p. 35; Dec. 1, 1934, p. 33 


1934, p. 33 


1Inpia Ruvver Worvp, Oct. 1, 
2Inpra Rupper Wortp, 
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Applying Camel-Back Rolling the Tread 

stock, and only the highest quality of camel-back will 
even approach that. First line camel-back should be a 
part of the policy of the high-grade shop. It naturally 
follows, then, that cements and cushion gums must be 
compatible both as to quality and as to workability ; 
therefore they should be of first line quality also. ; 


Cementing 


Dependable adhesion of tread to carcass is a matter 
of 2 simple, closely related, and very important steps: the 
first, as previously explained,? is buffing; the second, 
cementing, 

The first coat should be liberally applied and thorough 
ly brushed. By sc doing the cement is forced into each 
buffed crevice and depression, thus displacing air with 
adhesive rubber to insure against porosity and to obtain 
greater surface contact. In addition it 
ment layer to become embedded in the forest of buffed 
as a handle by 


causes the ce 


fibrous projections, each one serving 
which the cement layer grips the tire. Sufficient drying 
time must be allowed for this cement coat to become 
firmly set. A second heavy application can then be made, 
but with the least brushing necessary to spread it evenly 
Disturbing the first coat, which is again softened by the 
solvent of the second, is to be avoided. , 
Cement Drying 

Ie xposing the tire at this stage lO a hot room tem 
perature of approximately 110° F. tor 2 to 3 hours is the 
only safe means of properly drving the cement layer 
This procedure eliminates the element of judgment. 


which is little, if any, better when the degree of cement 
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drying is involved than when it is directed to the degree 
of moisture in a carcass. The result of errors in both 
instances is either a blown or porous job, the latter being 
the more serious as it will probably go into service. 


Temperature and Humidity 


Drying cement in the workroom is hazardous because 
temperature and humidity vary widely from day to day 
and even more from season to season; whereas in the 
controlled hot room these conditions are practically con- 
stant. 

As the temperature changes, the operator does not 
know how to vary the drying time. It is likely that 
the time factor will be disregarded and the degree of 
dryness determined by the feel of tackiness. This tests 
the cement surface only; so unvolatilized solvent may 
still remain immediately beneath the crust dried surface 
to be trapped further by application of the camel-back. 

Solvent evaporation, which constitutes cement drying, 
always cools the cement surface. When the humidity is 
high in the workroom, a film of water condenses on the 
cold surface of the drying cement layer. Unfortunately 
this film is seldom of perceptible proportions; conse- 
quently the tread gum is applied without the operator 
suspecting its presence. The cement manufacturer re- 
ceives a jolting complaint, and the owner of that shop 
absorbs the grief and waste expense of bad work, which 
in one day could equal a figure that would pay for the 
preventative—a cement drying room. 


Vulcanizing Cement 


Any treatise on the factors involved in the vital proc- 
ess of securely combining a new tread to an old carcass 
would be incomplete without discussing cement itself 
and certain precautions attending its proper use. Vul- 
canizing cement, as produced by each repair material 
manufacturer, contains a combination of ingredients espe- 
cially designed to give certain definite characteristics of 
strength, adhesiveness, vulcanization habit, and com- 
patibility with his respective repair stocks. Frequently 
some of the ingredients are of a heavy nature that settle 
to the bottom of the container. It is obvious that thor- 
ough stirring must precede the use of such cement; 
otherwise the inherent characteristics will not be devel- 
oped, and serious weaknesses will certainly occur. 

Another frequent source of much adhesion defective- 
ness comes from using any conveniently available type 
of gasolene to thin air thickened cements. The greasy 
residues of such solvents destroy the proper tackiness 
of the cement layer as they do not evaporate easily. Dur- 
ing the high temperature of vulcanization they do evapo- 
rate, causing blows or at least porosity. To avoid this 
difficulty cement manufacturers have arranged to supply 
suitable thinning solvents. 


Carcass Repair 


Minor imperfections in the carcass should now be 
filled with cushion gum, and small ones extending 
through most or all of the carcass plies, such as nail 
holes, should be covered with inside fabric patches ac- 
cording to recommendations by repair material manu- 
facturers. The regular retreading cure will be sufficient. 
Sectional repairs, which will be a very small percentage 
of casings retreaded, must be installed and cured before 
cementing instead of afterwards, as just noted for 
minor injuries. 


Camel-Back 


Camel-back is supplied in various widths, thicknesses. 
and cross-sectional contours to suit the many tread de- 
signs and kinds of mold equipment in use. Both equip- 
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ment and camel-back manufacturers are prepared to give 
specific recommendations to suit shop requirements. It 
is sufficient to point out that first grade camel-back is 
popularly made and used in one of 2 types: one has 
cushion gum laminated on the underneath surface; the 
other, breaker fabric and cushion gum. In both types 
the tackiness and the cleanliness of the cushion gum 
layer are preserved with a covering of heavily starch- 
filled holland cloth. 

The 2 types are the result of 2 schools of thought and 
practice in retreading. The older, and formerly the only 
one, utilizes breaker and cushion gum following the prac- 
tice employed in new tires; the newer school uses cush- 
ion gum only. Both practices will give excellent 
service. 


Application of Camel-Back 


Cut a length of camel-back—measuring the holland 
covered side—slightly longer than the circumference of 
the cemented carcass. Skive both ends for a 45° splice; 
then peel the holland from the cushion gum side for a 
short distance from the skived end for the underlying 
portion of the splice. Apply this end to the crown of the 
tire, centering its width so that each edge overhangs 
the top edge of the unremoved sidewall. Gently remove 
the holland again 1% to 2 feet and apply this portion to 
the tire without tension. Repeat these operations until 
the camel-back has been applied to the entire circumfer- 
ence of the tire. Dampen the skived ends with solvent 
and allow a few minutes for drving in order to produce 
tackiness; then fit them together to form a smooth 
tightly contacting splice. Roll it together firmly with a 
hand stitcher. Place the tire on a tread rolling machine; 
apply firm pressure and roll carefully always from the 
center region toward the edges. Setting the rolling ma- 
chine to a pressure or operating it at a speed that tends 
to buckle the camel-back ahead of the roller should be 
avoided as the cement layer is thereby disturbed and 
injured. Trim away any surplus of stock along the 
juncture of the new tread and the top of the sidewall to 
smooth the contour and prevent undue flowing of tread 
over the sidewall during the cure. Finally inspect the 
mounted tread carefully for bulging evidence of trapped 
air. Wherever found, it should be vented with an awl 
and hand rolled to insure complete removal. The tire is 
now ready for curing and finishing operations. 





Para-Graphs 


ON-SWELLING PRINTERS’ BLANKETS. The 

life of printers’ blankets is usually determined by 
swelling which occurs because of insufficient oil and ink 
repellency of the constituent rubber compounds. 
Blankets fabricated with chlorinated rubber containing 
plasticizers, such as tricresyl phosphate, di-ethyl, or di- 
butyl phthalate, are oil resistant, ink-repellent, flexible, 
and strong. 

PLasTicizING AGENTs. San Joaquin Valley, Calif., 
yields highly naphthenic crude oil which, when cracked, 
produces residues and certain high initial boiling frac- 
tions that are unsaturated aromatic hydrocarbons rich in 
gummy resinous fractions; also nitrogen and sulphur 
compounds. It has been found that materials with these 
characteristics are especially economical and efficacious in 
any of the devulcanization processes of reclaiming ; plas- 
ticization of crude rubber to shorten the breaking-down 
operation ; treatment of latex to produce softened rubber 
when coagulated; and softening cured scrap for sheet- 
ing without previous devulcanization. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Annals of Rubber' 


Chronological Record of the Important Events in the History of Rubber 


1836. Maktin (James) patents in England, February 
27, “an olefiant or etherial essence for the purpose of 
dissolving caoutchouc, to render it applicable to various 
iseful purposes.” 

1836. WestHEAD (Joshua Procter) is granted an 
English patent for “a machine . by which the caout- 
chouc advances against the edge of a revolving knife . . 
which cuts it into the required ribbon.” 

1836. Sievier (Robert William), the same who ob- 
tained a patent in 1835, and who was formerly a director 
of the Joint Stock Caoutchouc Co., patents in England 
the method of dissolving caoutchouc in liquor ammonia. 

1836. PIcKERSGILL’ (John) is given an English patent 
for the application of india rubber to the surfaces of 
fabrics “without the aid of solvents and without the 
necessity of bringing the caoutchouc into a state of 
Huidity.” 

1836. Nicnors (Christopher) patents the method 
of converting into threads all descriptions and shapes, or 
remnants, of caoutchouc. He heats the latter, passes 
them through rollers and grinds them “till the mass be- 
comes equal,” and then presses the mass into molds, after 
which the compressed rubber can be easily cut into 
sheets, ribbons, and threads. Some of the last-named 
varied in fineness from 700 to 5,000 yards to the pound. 

1836. Hancock (William) applies a solution of india 
rubber to the binding of books. 

1836. Cuarree (Edwin M.) obtains United States 
Letters Patent, August 31, for a new and useful im- 
provement: (1) in the application of undissolved caout- 
chouc to cloths, leather, and other articles; (2) in color- 
ing the same without the aid of a solvent, and (3) in 
the machinery used in the process. These Letters were 
duly extended by the Commissioner of Patents, under 
the Acts of Congress, for a further term of 7 years 
from August 31, 1850. 

As this innovation has by many been called the 
foundation of the American rubber trade, it will be well 
to enter here into some details as to what, at this junc- 
ture, certainly proved to be a decided turning point: 

Chaffee’s invention was mainly for a preparing machine 
(grinder-mill), and for a coating and covering machine 
(or calender). 

The preparing machine consisted of a hollow cylin- 
der or roller, 6 feet long and 27 inches in diameter, sur- 
mounted by another cylinder of same length, but of only 
18 inches’ diameter, both heated by steam, or other- 
wise, to about 200° F. The rollers came in contact on 
one side at about 10 inches distance from the top of the 
larger one, and, as one rolled faster than the other, there 
was a compound rolling and slipping action between the 
cylinders. Five bars were placed on top of the larger 
roller, and the lower edges were so constructed as to 
leave a wedge-like space for the rubber, with or without 
coloring matter, to enter between the bars. A revolving 
band was attached to the machine so as to carry the 
rubber between the 2 cylinders. The rubber was first 
cut into pieces, about 2 inches square and from 1- to 14 





1Continued from INora RuppeR Wortp, December 1, 1934, p. 35. 


inch thick, then spread upon the band which conveyed 
it to the heated cylinders. There “the compound rolling 
and slipping action” softened and tore it into threads or 
sheets, which latter at the same time partook of the color- 
ing matter placed between the bars, until it was deemed 
ready for coating. 

The coating or covering machine consisted of 4 hollow 
rolls or cylinders placed one above the other, each 6 feet 
long and capable of being heated, by steam or otherwise, 
to about 200° F. The lowest and top cylinders were 18 
inches’ diameter, and the 2 inside ones only 12 inches’ 
diameter. The third cylinder (next to the top one) 
moved much slower than the others, thus creating a com- 
pound rolling and slipping action between the surfaces 
of the second and third, and of the third and fourth rolls. 
The cloth or other article to be coated was made to pass 
into the machine between the second and third cylinders, 
thence half way around the second and first, while the 
prepared rubber entered through a hopper placed opposite 
the third roll, when the coating was effected. 

This coating machine was called the “Monster,” or the 
“Mammoth,” on account of its dimensions. It weighed 
about 30 tons, and was finished toward the end of the 
year 1836 at a cost of $30,000. 

The way the rubber was first applied by Chaffee, at 
Roxbury, was by dissolving it with from 3 to 4 quarts of 
spirits of turpentine to one pound of rubber, with the 
addition of enough lampblack to give it a good dark color. 
It was then “flowed” upon cloth extended on wires, in a 
building long enough to have whole pieces, lying one above 
the other, stretched out their whole length. The rubber 
was “flowed” on from a box so arranged that a regular 
supply passed from the box to the cloth, as it unwound 
from a roll on to the level wires above named for the 
same, where it remained for a day or 2 to evaporate the 
spirits, which time varied with the weather. This was 
called the flowing process, and was very expensive. By 
Chaffee’s new method, all solvents were dispensed with. 
This saved The Roxbury India Rubber Factory about 30 
to 36 barrels of turpentine per week, and altogether from 
$30,000 to $40,000 per annum, and there was likewise a 
saving equal to ' the amount of labor employed in the 
old process. By the latter it was necessary to run on from 
4 to 8 and 10 coats of dissolved rubber, according to the 
thickness of the coat or sheet, and, after each coating, 
the cloth had to be exposed a long time to the air to 
evaporate the solvent, but the new process required only 
3 or 4 coats in all, which could be applied successively, 
and which admitted of the cloth being immediately rolled 
up. 

The Roxbury India Rubber Factory purchased of Mr. 
Chaffee his entire interest in the “Monster,” and, during 
the month of October, 1843, the huge machine was sold 
at public auction for only $525 to John Haskins, who, at 
the same time, purchased the patent for $1.50! During 
the year following, 1844, Haskins disposed of the “Mon- 
ster” to Charles Goodyear, who, shortly afterward, trans- 
ferred it to the Naugatuck India Rubber Co. 

(To be continued) 
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Dealers’ Stocks of Tennis Shoes 


In the United States, November 1. 1934" 


HE sixth annual survey of dealers’ stocks of tennis 

shoes, made by the Rubber Section of the Bureau 

of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in cooperation 
with The Rubber Manufacturers .\ssociation, Inc... re- 
sulted in the receipt of less reports and a slightly lower 
average stock per dealer. as compared with the preceding 
November 1] survey. 


Totar ReEpoRT! STockS 
Number of Dealers Number of Pairs \verage Pairs 
November | Reporting Stocks Reported on Hans per Dealer 
1929 2,661,897 127.1 
1930 2,685,889 147.¢ 
1931 2,586,381 141.4 
1932 2,325,62 147.5 
1933 3,347,7 223.0 
1934 2,608,511 211 





Dealers and distributers holding over 500° pairs im 
stock have been separately tabulated in each survey. 


Stocks Reportep wy Dearers Hotping over 300 Pairs 


Number of Number of Pairs Average Pair- 


November Dealers Reported on Hand per Dealer 
1929 $87 742,291 1,524.2 
1934 539 071,890 1,803.1 
1931 472 834,529 1,768.1 
1932 , 404 790,89 1,957.7 
1933 $22 1,123,646 2,662.7 
1934 poles 341 1,045,113 3,064.8 


By subtraction, the stocks held by dealers reporting 
less than 500 pairs in each survey are computed as tol- 
lows, showing a steady, gradual increase in average stocks 
of small dealers until 1933 when the increase was marked, 
followed by a decline in the present survey. 


Comput Stocks OF DEALERS HoLpING UNDER MY Parkes 
Number of Pairs Average 
November Dealers on Hand per Dea e 
1929 20,401 1,919,607 3.8 
193 17.661 1,713,999 97.1 
1931 17,817 1,751,852 YS 
1932 15,36¢ 1.534.732 9.9 
1933 14 é 224,124 152 
34 12.1 1,653,398 137.8 
In accordance with recommendations trom manutac- 


turers of tennis shoes dealers were asked to report their 
stocks under slightly different price ranges in the survey 
of November 1, 1932, than in previous surveys, and again 
in the present survey another slight change was made in 
the price ranges. A comparison is made in the following 
tables of the stocks of tennis shoes reported by dealers 
in the present survey with those reported in previous 
surveys. The total number of dealers reporting each 
separate item is shown as well as the total number of 
individual reports. In the fourth column, “Percentage 
of Total Dealers,” the percentages are arrived at by using 
the total number of dealers reporting and not the addition 
of the column; thus the percentages do not add to 100%. 


Porat AVERAGE Stocks, AVERAGE NUMBER PER DEALER 
November 1, 1934 
Per 

Cost Price Number Average Percentage centage 

per Pair of Dealers Number per Deal- of Total of Total 

to Dealer Reporting of Pairs er (Pairs) Dealers Stocks 
72¢ and under ss. eee 1,523,784 141.2 87.5 56.5 
73¢ to 85¢.. 6,995 546,024 78.1 6.7 20.2 
R6¢ to $1.f 6,140 243,75 39.7 49.8 ‘0 
$1.06 to $1 4,603 156,984 34.1 37.3 5.8 
Above $1 “as 2,82 98,481 34.8 22.9 3.7 
Spec. Ox. & Pumps 2,28 129.479 5¢ 18.5 1.8 

lot 12,341 2,698,511 . 100 








0¢ and under bi,lo4 1,368,374 122.9 74.4 40.0 
ole to 85¢ 11,163 5,758 78.5 74.4 26.2 
S66 to $1.05...... 7,593 258,390 34.0 50.¢ Y fe 
$2.06 to $2.50. ..... 5,498 419,714 76.3 36.6 12.5 
Above 1.50 ... a 3.60 218,372 OU. 24.9 6.5 
Spec. Ox. & Pumps... 541 207,162 80.0 17.3 6.2 

Pot 15,01 3,347,770 223.0) 100.0 100.0 
November 1, 1932 

¢ and under 12,302 1,081,471 87.9 78.0 46.5 

it to 65¢€....- 11,675 610,467 52.3 74.0 26.2 
S6¢ to $1.05 8,573 272,259 31.8 54.4 11.7 
$1.05 to $1.50 6,362 104,573 25.9 40.3 7.1 
Above $1.50 ....... 4,322 110,976 25.7 27.4 4.8 
Spec. Ox. & Pumps. 2,833 85,880 30.3 18.0 3.7 

MG Goes teeens S500 2,325,626 147.5 100.0 100.4 
November 1, 1931 
Up to 75¢ 15,01 1,248,414 83.2 $2.1 48.3 
76¢ to $1.00 13,91 599,344 43.1 76.1 23.2 
$1.01 to $1.54 11,446 396,369 34. 62.6 15.3 
Above $1.50......... 7,209 219,651 30.5 39.4 8.5 
Spec. Ox. & Pumps... 3,118 122,603 39.3 17.0 4.7 
Total 18,28 2,586,381 141.4 100.0 100.0 
November 1, 1930 
Up to 75¢...... .. 13,612 76.2 74.8 38.7 
76¢ 0: $1.00...... ae #6533 47.3 79.9 25.6 
$1.01 to $1.50.... 12,638 41.5 69.4 19.5 
Above $1.50 ..:.... 8,519 35.4 46.8 11.2 
Spec. Ox. & Pumps. 2,912 46.1 16.0 5.0 
i ee eee ee 18,200 2,685,889 147.6 100.0 100.0 


The following table has been prepared to compare the 
average stock of each type of tennis shoes held by the 
average dealer in the November 1 surveys of 1932, 1933. 
and 1934. For instance the “average” dealer reporting 
on November 1, 1934, in the United States had stocks 
of 211.4 tennis shoes, and the percentage of total stocks 
and under” was 56.5, which 


in the price range of “72¢ 
works out to 124.6 pairs. 


STOCK OF AVERAGE DEALER, NOVEMBER 1 
Cost Price per 1934 Cost Price per 1933 1932 
Pair to Dealer (Pairs) Pair to Dealer (Pairs) (Pairs) 
726 end wuder.... <5... 124.¢ 60¢ and under ........ 91 69 
Ce ee, Sere 44.5  . POR rere 58 39 
ek Ae 19.9 86¢ to $1.05..... 17 17 
6 SE oe 5 | ae 12.8 ea.06 tp B1.50....-. 2%. 28 10 
eS Be 8.2 a 15 7 
Spec. Ox. & Pumps 8.7 Spec. Ox. & Pumps 14 5 
PONG 5 io epee o seuss 218.7 WE <b beds ued 223 147 


The total mailing list in this survey contained 90,177 
names. In addition to the 12,341 reports submitted by 
dealers with stocks of tennis shoes on hand as of No- 
vember 1, 1934, reports were received from about 4,385 
dealers stating either that they no longer sold tennis shoes 
or that they had not stocks on hand at that time. 


1 Special Circular No. 3,550—Rubber Section, Department of Commerce, 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. ( 





Nox-Skip RupBer Composition. A practical method 
of securely embedding irregularly shaped particles of 
high abrasive resistant stock throughout a mass of less 
wear-resistant rubber compound has been effected re- 
cently. Rubber shoe soles, stair treads, or floor cover- 


ings, that normally lose their non-slipping properties as 
their molded surface irregularities wear away, will now 
reverse this experience due to the differential wearing 
characteristics of such a heterogeneous composition. 
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Rubber 


for Transportation 


H. F. Sehippel '! 


HE following concludes the interesting and enlight- 
ening article on rubber used in transportation begun 
in our December issue. 


Rail Car Tires 


Considerable interest has been aroused during the past 
2 years in cushioned wheels of various types for use on 
railway equipment. This interest was probably height- 
ened by the demonstration in this country of the 
Micheline, a French rail coach mounted on pneumatic 
tires. 

Certainly there is nothing novel in the idea of cush- 
ioned wheels to run on rails, because the first patent 
covering a pneumatic tire issued in 1845 refers to its 
use on a rail as well as on the ground. Furthermore 
a great amount of research work has been done on the 
resilient wheel for street cars and railway coaches. 

The present revival of the cushioned wheel seems to 
be based on the idea of winning back for the railways 
the passenger traffic that has drifted to the bus, private 
car, and airplane. 

There are 3 distinct developments in cushioned wheels, 
which must be treated separately because each will 
eventually find its own place on railroad rolling stock: 
(1) The rubber-cushioned wheel; (2) The solid rubber 
tire; (3) The pneumatic tire. 

Figure 1 shows the essential features of each wheel. 

The rubber-cushioned wheel has a steel rim that rolls 
on the rail, and while it is not so silent in operation as the 
solid or the pneumatic tire, it has the advantage of much 
greater load-carrying capacity and also of making elec- 
tric contact with the rail for the operation of signals. 
There may be 2 or 4 rubber rings, which are assembled 
into the wheel under compression between roughened 
plates, and the load of the vehicle is carried by a shear- 
ing stress in the rubber. The radial deflection under load 
is relatively small, but wheels of this type greatly reduce 
the impact forces on the rail and on the wheel bearings 
thereby also considerably reducing the noise both inside 
and outside the car. Cushioning of the car body is also 
augmented by rubber cushioning between the truck and 
car body. This type of wheel construction does, not 
permit the use of the customary type of railway brake 
shoes owing to the injurious effect the heat would have 
on the rubber rings but experimental work is already 
under way to overcome this objection. 

The solid rubber tire finds a place in railway operation 
where either the speed or the load is limited. For 
switching operations a tractor may be equipped with 
solid tires, and in this application the speed is quite low, 
and the load is limited to the weight of the tractor. For 
light inspection cars, which may be converted passenger 
cars or light trucks, the solid tire will probably find a 
place. Here the load per wheel is limited to about 1,000 





1 Design engineer, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. Paper read at 
the meeting of the Cleveland Section, S.A.E., Sept. 17, 1934. 


pounds, but the speed may sometimes reach 60 miles per 
hour. The essential feature of a solid tire for this work 
is its reduced thickness for better dissipation of internal 
heat. It insulates the wheels from the rails and there- 
fore does not permit the operation of signals but this is 
not an essential requirement for vehicles of this type. 

The pneumatic tire is the deluxe equipment for pas- 
senger coaches and combines greatest cushioning with 
silence of operation. The width of the rail head limits 
its size and therefore its load-carrying capacity. The 
maximum rating of such a tire, where high speed is 
usually an essential requirement, is probably about 1,800 
pounds. This load is so very much less than the weight 
carried by the wheels of a conventional Pullman car that 
coaches equipped with pneumatic tires must be of special 
light construction. This feature at present constitutes a 
drawback to their adoption by the railways where safety 
is a paramount requirement. The pneumatic tire will 
obviously not operate signals on the right-of-way ; there- 
fore auxiliary means of operation must be provided. A 
deflection stop must also be provided to limit the wheel 
drop in the event of a deflated tire. Notwithstanding 
these deficiencies of the pneumatic tires several installa- 
tions have already been made and are undergoing trial 
operation by several railroads. 


Automotive Rubbers 


Although greatest prominence has been given to the 
rubber tire because it represents the largest single item 
in the industry, the thousands of other rubber articles 
used are very important in their contribution to the com- 
plicated structure of organized transportation. The wide 
application of rubber to automobile parts is surprising 
to many people. Such items as tires and tubes, radiator 
hose, fan belt, and running board mats are familiar, but 
few of us realize how many rubber applications provide 
quiet, comfortable, and smooth operation of the car. 
Rubber has many applications throughout the body, 
motor, transmission, suspension, and braking mechanism. 
It has been estimated that the average medium-sized car 
has 150 pounds of rubber in its complete structure, in 
contrast with approximately 100 pounds of 5 or 6 years 
ago. Probably the most popular and important new use 
of rubber in recent years has been in the field of engine 
mountings. Since 1931 some method of rubber mount- 
ing for the power plant has been adopted by practically 
every manufacturer. Some of these mountings are 
designed on the basis for the compression characteristics 
of rubber; while others operate on the shear principle. 
Many of the applications of rubber in the body structure, 
however, utilize its vibration-damping property. 

These applications of rubber mountings for vibration 
isolation have been made possible by the advances in the 
science of rubber compounding which has made available 
grades of rubber that will stand up over a period of years 
with little deterioration or change in physical property. 
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lormerly some authorities maintained that pads of 
organic materials such as rubber or cork were usually 
too stiff to reduce the effect of the principal harmonics 
of the impressed force and were useful only in absorb- 
ing vibration due to higher harmonics. Similarly in the 
past the properties of these materials changed with time, 
for which reason steel-spring shock absorbers were con- 
sidered to be the only suitable type. These objections 
no longer hold. Using highly age resisting rubber com- 
pounds, engineers have developed shear and torsion type 
mountings that have the characteristics of steel springs. 

Perhaps the outstanding property of rubber that is 
bringing it into broad use as a shock absorber in the 
transportation field is that of plastic friction within the 
mass of the material, making possible elastic-plastic de- 
formation, Rubber is not perfectly elastic because of 
energy dissipated by internal friction of the rubber and 
pigment particles of which it is made. In rubber mount- 
ings the internal friction of the rubber tends to dampen 
out the fundamental period of the mounting, an advan- 
tage that springs do not possess. Expenditure of energy 
in molecular friction is termed “hysteresis.” Figure 2 
shows the hysteresis loop in one complete compression 
cycle of a block of soft vulcanized rubber used to isolate 
the bases of machines against vibration. The recovers 
of energy input upon retraction is only 91.2% so that 
8.8% of the input energy is dissipated. Test pieces of 
rubber and steel, stretched to a point where further load- 
ing would result in permanent deformation of the steel 
or failure of the rubber, have comparative stored energy 
values of 6.6 inch-pounds for the steel as against 322 
inch-pounds for the rubber, or 50 times as much. This 
high energy capacity combined with the property of 
internal friction or hysteresis loss makes rubber an ex- 
ceptional material for dissipation of vibrational energy. 
This is especially true because rubber compounds can 
now be manufactured with a very low permanent set. 
One particular rubber compound, used in the spring 
shackles of automobiles, has a permanent set of only 3% 
when compressed 60% of its original height of one inch 
between flat steel plates and subjected to a temperature 
of 160° F. for 48 hours. 

Coupled with the foregoing advantages, rubber can be 
molded into almost any shape during the process of vul- 
canization and can be adhered to metals with bonding 
strength as high as 600 pounds per square inch. This 
makes possible almost unlimited variations in developing 
rubber and rubber-to-metal mountings for bases of ma- 
chines, internal combustion motors, and other reciprocat- 
ing mechanisms, as well as for employing rubber in tor- 
sional dampeners for crankshafts and other types of 
revolving masses. 


Rubber in Railway Equipment 


A great many articles of rubber are used in the con- 
struction of railway equipment, including steam hose, air- 
brake and water hose, superheat packing and air-brake 
gaskets. A few more recent applications are shown in 
Figure 3, the upper one being a set of rubber inserts or 
pads cushioning the spring ends on a railway coach, and 
the lower illustration showing a rubber tie-plate pad 
which prevents the tie plate from cutting into the wooden 
tie, a common occurrence under heavy rail traffic. 

A lot of effort is now being concentrated on the design 
of light rail-coaches of the self-propelled type, for use 
not only on branch railway lines where traffic does not 
justify the use of the usual steam train, but to provide 
more frequent, faster, and more comfortable service on 
main lines. An excellent example of such a develop- 
nent is shown in Figure 4. Rubber has been used gen- 
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erously in the construction of this rail-car, and the illus- 
tration shows some of the more important applications. 
This car rolls on rubber-cushioned wheels of the shear 
type such as already described. 


Rubber-Lined Tanks 


The handling of corrosive chemical products by the 
railroads was a problem in which rubber has provided 
remarkable simplification, The modern method shown in 
Figure 5 comprises a typical tank car having the tank 
lined with rubber which is firmly bonded to the steel 
shell. The most important chemicals handled by this 
method are hydrochloric acid, ferric chloride, phosphoric 
acid, and formaldehyde. Sulphuric acid can also be 
handled provided the concentration is not in excess of 
50%, but as the commercial concentration usually runs 
close to 100%, rubber cannot be used. 

Figure 6 shows a rubber-lined tank ready for installa- 
tion in a ship which brings us to the subject of transpor- 
tation by water. An interesting development in marine 
construction is the cutless bearing, shown in Figure 7, 
which is simply a metal tube lined with rubber, provided 
with flutings to feed the water continuously to the rubber 
surface. The lower illustration shows the cutless bear- 
ing proper, and the upper one is a complete bearing ready 
for installation on the rear end of a propeller shaft. 
These bearings outwear metal or lignum vitae as much 
as 12 to one and also avoid many costly docking expenses 
incidental to the frequent replacement of hearings. 

The last division of transportation, in which the trans- 
porting medium is stationary or semi-stationary, utilizes 
such rubber articles as belt conveyers, hose, etc. Figure 
8 is one of the most interesting installations in this coun- 
try. In Seattle, Wash., a small mountain called ‘““Denny 
Hill” stood in the way of the city’s growth. It was 
decided to remove it. The contract was awarded, and a 
method was decided upon that had never been tried 
before in work of this nature. This view is taken at the 
top of the hill, showing the steam shovels loading the 
earth on conveyer belts which carry it to a chute at the 
edge of the hill. From the bottom of the hill the earth 
is carried over a succession of conveying belts for % of 
a mile to the water’s edge, where it is dropped on to 
barges and dumped in Puget Sound. This job was com- 
pleted about 3 years ago, and this method established a 
new low-cost per ton for work of this character. 

Figure 9 illustrates a recent development in fire hose. 
One cross-section shows the conventional type; while the 
flat section is a new development. Owing to the fact 
that fire hose is stored about 95% of the time, the round 
type hose is under tension most of the time; whereas 
the flat type has a natural position in storage, and its 
life is greatly prolonged. 

Figure 10 shows an air drill used in underground min- 
ing. This service is very difficult, involving external 
abrasion on the rubber hose used, combined with pulsat- 
ing pressure and oil sprayed into the air to lubricate the 
drill. But superior compounds have been developed to 
resist oil and heat. 

Figure 11 shows one of the new uses for rubber hose. 
This installation is used for handling Portland. cement 
in bulk. The machine on wheels digs the cement out and 
blows it to storage bins outside. This method, when 
used on large concrete jobs, is so economical as com- 
pared with the usual sack method of handling that the 
outfit pays for itself on one job. 


Airplane De-icers 


An exceedingly interesting and valuable contribution 
to the safety of air transportation is the de-icer for air- 
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planes. Lhe ice usually forms during flights through 
low-lying clouds and over an atmospheric temperature 
range of 22° to 30° F. It is stated that the danger of 
ice formation is not so much the actual weight of the 
ice that accumulates on the plane, but in the deformation 
of the contour of wings, stabilizers, fin, and propeller, 
thereby seriously affecting lift and controllability. 

The most practical device for the removal of ice has 
proved to be a rubber overshoe called the de-icer, 
attached to the leading edge of each of the exposed parts 
and capable of inflation by air pressure. Inflating the 
overshoe cracks and lifts the ice so that the wind sweeps 
it away. Similar installations are made on the leading 
edges of the stabilizers, fin, and struts. 

There has recently been developed a new type of 
shoe, illustrated in Figure 12, which shows great promise 
for use on stabilizers and surfaces having a sharp enter 
ing edge. A very difficult problem was the design of 
de-icer equipment for the propeller to prevent serious 


unbalance due to the intermittent shedding of large 
amounts of ice. Three different methods were tried, 


the most successful being a partial rubber covering and 
oil treatment. Figure 13 shows the results of a 30- 
minute test on the 3 methods tried, and it will be ob- 
served that the rubber and oil method is distinctly su- 
perior to the others. In conjunction with this, the pro- 
peller hub is covered with a spinner cap covered with 
rubber which is treated with the oil composition. 

Complete de-icer installations were made on 10 com- 
mercial planes; one of which, shown in Figure 14, was 
operated on the eastern end of the regular transconti 
nental night mail run. definitely proving the practical 
value of de-icer protection to the transport operator. 
On many occasions these planes successfully navigated 
through severe ice storms which would ordinarily have 
caused frequent schedule cancellations. 





Deodorization of Rubber 


HE final report’ has been published covering nearly 

3 years of research on deodorizing rubber for appli 
cation primarily in connection with foodstuffs and bev- 
erages. Instead of masking the rubber odor by intro- 
ducing aromatic chemicals? which would defeat their 
main purpose, the authors addressed attention to prac- 
ticable means of reducing or removing nitrogenous con- 
stituents; they say, “the odours arose from a reaction 
between the sulphur used for vulcanization and the ni- 
trogenous (protein) constituents normally present in raw 
rubber.” 

Two methods are advanced, both pertaining to latex 
treatment. The first, and most promising, is a simple mat 
ter of dilution prior to coagulation ; this produces a rub- 
ber with approximately half the usual nitrogen content 
of crepe. 

The investigators state, “A number of rubber speci- 
mens prepared in crepe form were coagulated from latex 
containing 1.5 Ibs. 8 ozs., 6 ozs., and 4 ozs. per gallon. 
Analysis showed that the amount of acetone extract and 
nitrogen fell as the latex was diluted, being about 2% 
in the case of the former and 0.26% in the latter for 
latex diluted to 6 ozs. to the gallon. The figures were 
only very slightly lower for a dilution to 4 ozs. to the 
gallon. . Vulcanised with sulphur and a little stearic 
acid and with zine carbonate as a filler, i.e., under the 
previously ascertained most favourable conditions for ab- 
sence of odour, all the samples were free from odour 
whether tested chemically or by the nose except the 
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sample from latex least diluted (1.5 Ibs. per gallon) but 
even in this case the odour was very slight.” 

The second, but more wasteful, method consists of 
fractional coagulation; of this the authors say, “‘the 
acetone extract and nitrogen of the second or pale frac- 
tion amounted to about 2.3% and 0.25% respectively so 
that the purity of the crepe rubber obtained in this way 
was of the same order as that obtained by direct coagu- 
lation of latex containing 6 ozs. of rubber to the gallon.” 

While both types vulcanized with zinc carbonate and 
sulphur are odorless, certain types of amino and sulphur 
accelerators used cause very faint odors of their re- 
spective kind, and others impart noticeably pungent 


odors. No accelerator was found absolutely innocuous. 





Para-Graphs 
(Continued from page 40) 


Heat or Combustion. During the past several years 
the properties of chemically pure rubber and its sulphur 
derivatives have been investigated. Recently a study was 
started, of the thermal properties, specifically heat 
of combustion, which will show the conditions under 
which chemical reactions involving rubber and its sulphur 
compounds as constituents can take place. 

Mitpew Proorinc Fire Host Jackets. Oils and 
waxes, the best known preservatives of fabric against 
mildew and deterioration, can be used now for impreg- 
nation of fire hose jackets without injury to the quality 
of the rubber lining or impairment of adhesion between 
these 2 members. An intervening film of oil-resistant 
thermo-plastic material, capable of vulcanizable adhesion 
to rubber and partial absorption by fabric, is applied to 
the inner surface of the fabric jacket. The fabric layer 
is then thoroughly impregnated with hot oils and waxes, 
and this procedure is followed by inserting the rubber 
tube or lining and vulcanizing in the usual manner. 





‘ e e 
Estimated Restriction Quotas 
First Quarter 1935! 

He decision of the International Rubber Regulation 

Committee to allow 759% exportation of basic 1935 
quotas during the first quarter of 1935 makes it possible 
to calculate the monthly export restriction quotas for a 
period bevond December. 





Monthly, 
Dec., 1934 Ist Quarter, 1935 

eee eee 29,400 33,625.0 
NEE Bette ........ 11,974 14,577.3 
N.E.I. Native ....... 8,559 10,422.7 
Ceylon Rees ie ata aes 4,520 4,937.5 
a ee re 400 515.6 
LTCC: aan 300 421.9 
North Borneo ....... 700 812.5 
SAGA. ofc easws un 1.400 1,750.0 

Metal) 4 eccsacstexs 57.299 67 062.5 


The increase from 70% of the 1934 base quotas in 
Iecember to 75% of the increased 1935 base quotas for 
the first quarter of 1935 is thus seen to amount to 9,809.5 
long tons, or 17.1% over December, for the areas under 
restriction, exclusive of Siam and Indo-China. In the 
past actual exports have not closely approximated the 
quotas for the respective producing districts. 


2 Special Circular No. 3,548, Rubber Section, Department of Commerce, 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, TD. 
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Cement Attached Rubber 


Soled Canvwas Footwear’ 


Improved Construction and Styling 








the upper is lasted by 


the lasting machine: 
(6) the temporary 
fastenings are re- 


moved; (7) that por- 
tion of the upper over- 
lapping the insole is 
roughed in the upper 
roughing machine to 











Men’s Styles in Cement Attached Rubber Soled Canvas Footwear 


UBBER soled canvas shoes have long been a spe- 
cial product of rubber footwear manufacturers and 
continue to hold undiminished popularity for sum- 

mer and recreational use because the wearer obtains a 
comfortable and dampproof shoe at low cost. Hereto- 
fore, however, the matter of styling has never been effec- 
tively attempted in such shoes simply because the present 
limited manufacturing methods and construction do not 
permit making them with the character and beauty em- 
bodied in leather shoes. : 

But by using highly efficient adhesives, specially 
adapted for this construction, it is now practicable to 
apply by means of standard equipment a cured rubber 
sole to a fabric upper with absolute control of all factors. 
The new process is not only akin to standard practice in 
the rubber trade, but at the same time allows unlimited 
shoe styling and superior construction with advantage 
to the manufacturer and consumer alike. 

The manufacturing processes employed may vary ac- 
cording to the type, grade, and style of the shoe. For 
example, the preparatory work for the popular wedge- 
heel type of shoe consists in cutting and fitting operations 
similar to those of any canvas shoe with slight variations 
required by the details of styling. The vulcanized 
molded rubber sole is trimmed, and its inner surface well 
roughened on the buffing machine before cementing. 

The making up or construction of the shoe takes place 
mostly in a series of machines, each designed for its 
special function in the assembly which comprises about 
10 steps in the following order: (1) the insole is located 
on the last and fastened tem- 
porarily by the insole tacking 
machine; (2) the fiber counter is 
inserted after coating in the 
cement machine; (3) by means 
of the assembly machine the 
upper and the counter are assem- 
bled on the last, located, and 
fastened temporarily; (4) the 
upper is pulled, drafted, and 
fastened correctly to the last by 
the pulling-over machine; (5) 

1Data and illustrations through cour- 


tesy of United Shoe Machinery Corp., 140 
Federal St., Boston, Mass. 





remove its glazed sur- 
face; (8) the overlap- 
ping portion of the 
upper is cemented in the bottom cementing machine, and 
the filler is set in place; (9) the outsole, having received 
a second coat of cement, is attached to the shoe by the 
sole attaching machine; (10) the shoe is removed from 
the last for packing. 

The new cement process is in no way limited to any 
single type of shoe. Two of the illustrations show its 
possibilities in women’s shoes. Thus in manufacturing 
wood heel canvas shoes with heel completely prepared 
for attaching, the following additional operations would 
be required to complete their construction: the wood 
heels would be fastened on the heel seat by the heel- 
attaching machine; bottoms and shanks would be buffed 
with the buffing machine; then the bottoms are finished, 
heel pads inserted, and shoes packed. 

This advancement in canvas shoe making is already a 
proved success, and the more progressive rubber shoe 
manufacturers are planning to supply the trade with the 
improved construction and styled product. 





Acoustic Tite. This type of tile may be made of as 
bestos, mineral wool, slag wool, crushed mineral par- 
ticles, cork granules, etc., bonded together at their points 
of contact to produce maximum porosity and fair sound 
absorption efficiency. A recent patent discloses a method 
for dispersing a small amount of rubber through the 
binding agent, making the tile more resilient and better 
able to withstand rougher handling during manufacture, 
shipment, and installation. 








Samples of Women’s Models in This Improved Type of Shoe 
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The Season’s Compliments 

You who read this, whatever your place in the world’s 
rubber industry, are given our Happy New Year. May 
1935 bring prosperity and content. May all race preju- 
dice vanish and wars and labor troubles cease. May 
efficiency and fair-dealing, wealth, and integrity join 


hands in making life livable. 





Prospects Bright for 1935 


USINESS in the rubber industry seems to register 
marked gains in all parts of the United States, and 
although the volume of increase is better in certain 

B. F. Goodrich Co. in order to decide whether they would 
The retail trade is improving, particularly in 
is undoubtedly due to heavy sea- 
figures disclose that retail activity 


upward. 
dollar volume which 
sonal buying. Index 
is on a higher level than a year ago. 

The improved situation appears to have been influ- 
enced by a more optimistic feeling in the trade regarding 
the fundamental factors underlying the nation’s business, 
and also a better understanding of governmental financial 
plans. 

Prices of rubber products have changed but little dur- 
ing the past 2 months, influenced by the need of keeping 
costs at the minimum in order to increase volume sales; 
while the crude rubber situation shows stability in price 
as the result of the international restriction plan. 

The dark spot in prosperity’s horizon is the struggle in 
Akron to determine whether the open or closed shop will 


prevail. 





The Rubber Labor Dispute 

HE National Labor Relaticns Board on December 

7 ordered employe elections to be held in the Akron 

plants of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. and The 
3. F. Goodrich Co. in order to decide whether they would 
be represented by the A. F. of L. or the company unions 
in the matter of collective bargaining. These elections 
were sought by the United Automobile Workers Fed- 
eral Union and originally granted by the National Labor 
Relations Board under Section 7-A of the NRA. 

The rubber companies, however, believing that the 
N. L. R. Board had overstepped its constitutional bounds, 
went before the Circuit Court of Appeals in Cincinnati, 
O., requesting a restraining order against this ruling and 
asking for a modification and review. The Board then 
issued an order deferring the date of the election until 
such time that the rubber companies would be able to file 


an amended petition with the Court in Cincinnati, who 
would then have opportunity to study the new angles of 
the case. 

Another case pending in court is the Houde Engineer- 
ing Co.’s in which the United States Department of Jus- 
tice has asked a Federal District Court that the Houde 
company be directed to deal with the United Automobile 
Workers Federal Union as the sole collective bargaining 
agency for all its employes. 

The rubber workers’ case now pending involves the im- 
portant question whether the majority workers will rule 
or not; will the electors chosen by the majority be equally 
acceptable to the minority as the collective bargaining 
agency? This would deprive the minority worker of his 
constitutional rights to deal with the company directly 
or through his chosen representative. 

Moreover, in the final judgment of the Houde case, 
should the courts decide in favor of the N. L. R. Board’s 
findings, the Firestone and the Goodrich employe con- 
ference plans would be nullified and the A. F. of L. ren- 
dered just as impotent as though the company repre- 
sentatives had been elected. 





What Section 7-A Says 

HE majority rule in labor relations is now under- 
he an important test in Akron, O. The rubber 

industry in the United States is unalterably opposed 
to any election among workers which is based on the 
principle that the majority can decide who will bargain 
collectively for all. Cornelius W. Wickersham, a promi- 
nent lawyer, in defining the meaning of Section 7-A, 
recently gave a very convincing argument in behalf of 
minorities among workers of any plant or industry. He 
said in part: “Section 7-A does not say that employes 
shall have the right to bargain collectively through the 
American Federation of Labor. It does not say that 
they shall bargain collectively through a labor organiza- 
tion. It does not say that they must bargain collectively 
through representatives chosen by some one else. It 
does say that they shall have the right to bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own choos- 
ing. It is difficult to see how it can be seriously con- 
tended that they must bargain, not through representa- 
tives of their own choosing, but through representatives 


chosen by some one else.” 





“COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS,” CLASSIFYING RUBBER 


chemicals by functions begins in this issue on page 31. 
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What the 







Rubber Chemists Are Doing 





Boston Group 
T ITS recent business meeting the 


3oston Group, Rubber Division, 
American Chemical Society, formulated 
plans for 1935, and among the innova- 
tions was the creation of an executive 
committee. The following names were 
submitted for the respective offices: 
Chairman, J. J. Sindler, Converse Rub- 
ber Co., Malden, Mass.  Secretary- 
treasurer, W. J. R. Hauser, Heveatex 
Corp., Melrose, Mass. Executive com- 
mittee: John M. Bierer, Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass.; 
John T. Blake, Simplex Wire & Cable 
Co., Boston, Mass.; Stanley Krall, Fisk 
Rubber Corp., Chicopee Falls, Mass.; 
Royce J. Noble, Malden, Mass.; James 
M. Scott, Henry L. Scott Co., Provi- 


dence, R. I. 
At least 2 meetings will be held dur- 
ing 1935. 


The winter meeting of the group will 
be held at The University Club, 40 
Trinity Place, Boston, Mass., January 
7, 1935; dinner at 6.30 p.m. Dr. Ernst 
A. Hauser, of Vienna, Austria, will 
speak on “Casting Rubber Goods.” 
Dinner tickets for members are $1.75 
and for non-members $2 each. Reser- 
vations may be made by addressing 
the new secretary-treasurer, W. J. R. 
Hauser. 





Akron Group 


‘THE meeting of the Akron Group, 
Rubber Division, A. C. S., held De- 
cember 7, at the Akron Club, Akron, 
O., fully met the expectations raised by 
its announcement as a “Surprise Party.” 
A record attendance of 260 was present 
to enjoy the unusual program of enter- 
tainment, gifts, and talks by 2 very in- 
teresting speakers. 

R. O. Bishop, of the Rubber Research 
Institute of Malaya, who discussed “Re- 
cent Developments in Latex Produc- 
tion” illustrated his remarks by an ex- 
cellent movie film and lantern slides 
showing latex and rubber production as 
conducted in the Far East. He stressed 
the desirability of mutual codperation 
between the producers and consumers 
of latex in order to make progress in 
standardizing its quality. 

W. B. Wiegand, director of re- 
search, Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y., contrib- 
uted to the interest of the meeting by 
an illustrated account of his visit to 
China, Japan, and Malaya in his re- 
cent tour around the world. 


A. C. 8. Rubber Division Meetings 





The date and program of the first 
1935 meeting of the Akron Group have 
announced. 


not been 





Los Angeles Group 
THE regular annual meeting of the 

Los Angeles Group, Rubber Divi- 
sion, A. C. S., held December 13, 1934, 
was attended by 62 members and 
friends. Election of group officers for 
the ensuing year was the chief item of 
business. The new officers installed 
are W. R. Hucks, The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., chairman; A. L. Pickard, Braun 
Corp., vice chairman; R. E. Hutchin- 
son, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The meeting continued with the 
presentation of a very interesting and 
practical paper on reclaim by G. W. 
Miller, of the technical staff of the 
Xylos Rubber Co., on the production, 
properties, and technical value and econ- 
omy of reclaim in rubber goods manu- 


facturing. 
The Los Angeles Group will hold 
its regular mid-winter golf tourna- 


ment on January 12. A joint meet- 
ing will be held February 4 with 
the Southern California Section, A. C. S., 
in Los Angeles, at which the speaker 
is to be Dr. Ernst A. Hauser, who will 
discuss the latest developments in rub- 
ber and rubber latex technology. 





New York Group 

HE New York Group, Rubber Di- 

vision, A. C. S., held its annual 
Christmas meeting the evening of De- 
cember 14, 1934, at the clubrooms of 
the Building Trades Employers’ Asso- 
ciation, 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
More than 250 members and guests at- 
tended the party. Appropriate refresh- 
ments and an excellent dinner were 
served. 

Carl J. Wright, chairman, then an- 
nounced the nominating committee’s se- 
lection of officers for the coming year, 
as follows: chairman, Bruce R. Silver, 
New Jersey Zinc Co.; secretary-trea- 
surer, W. M. Morse, INbDIA RUBBER 
Wor.p; executive committee, Carl J. 
Wright, General Atlas Carbon Co.; R. 
F. Casey, Naugatuck Chemical Co.; 
Fred Conover, Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Div.; O. M. Hayden, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; W. H. 
King, The Pocono Co.; J. Miscall, 
Flintkote Co.; D. A. Shirk, Rare Metal 
Products Co.; and E. D. Youmans, 


Okonite Co. 
Dr. Ernst A. Hauser, chief chemist, 





Austro- American Rubber 
Works, Vienna, Austria, lectured on 
“Latest Developments in the Use of 
Rubber Latex.” 

“Development of methods, processes, 
compounding materials, and machinery 
pertaining to fabrication and vulcan- 
ization of articles from coagulated la- 
tex have been extensive and remark- 
able in the past many years,” said Dr. 
Hauser, “but a certain deadlock has 
been reached which is limiting the con- 
tinued introduction of rubber to new 
applications.” 

This situation, he indicates, is on the 
verge of correction and will come about 
quickly if and when all rubber technol- 
ogists start concentrating their research 
attention on methods of controlling 
and using liquid rubber. latex, he 
claims, like synthetic rubber, is a true 
colloid that will permit of depolymer- 
ization to yield amazing characteristics 
as compared with those obtainable 
from dry rubber compounds. Latex 
thread, insulated wire, dipped goods, a 
multitude of weird shaped toys, etc., 
that could not be made from dry rub- 
ber, and methods of treating and han- 
dling latex constitute the outstanding 
rubber developments of the last 10 
years. Dr. Hauser stated that the rub- 
ber industry of the future will displace 
the use of dry rubber with that of latex 
and by so doing will simplify equip- 
ment and processes, improve quality 
and appearance of product, reduce 
costs, and enter fields heretofore 
closed to rubber articles. 

Hugh Herndon, Jr., manager, Avia 
tion Department, Cities Service Co.. 
spoke interestingly and amusingly of 
the motives and experiences leading to 
and attending the epochal flight around 
the world which he made in 1931 with 
Clyde Pangborn. 

Following the lectures the meeting 
gave way to that customary order of 
business that has become a tradition of 
the Christmas party. Presents, in 
great numbers and of value, including 
a live pig, were distributed to the for- 
tunate holders of drawn tickets. The 
presents were donated by representa- 
tive concerns. Those who donated 
money for gifts were: Binney & Smith 
Co., Henry L. Scott Co., R. T. Van 
derbilt Co., Southwark Mfg. Co., Gen- 
eral Atlas Carbon Co., Woburn De- 
greasing Co., INDIA RusBerR Wortp, Nau- 
gatuck Chemical Co., Curran & Barry, 
Lea Fabrics, Rubber Service Labora- 


Semperit 








orics Co., Stamford Rubber Supply 
Co., and Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 

The following donated the many 
useful and = prizeworthy gifts: Van- 
sul, Inc., Jos. A. McNulty, Vulcan 


Proofing Co., National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co., E. 1. du Pont de Ne 
mours & Co., Inc., United Carbon Co., 
1. M. Huber, Inc., Givaudan-Delawan- 
na, Inc., Endicott Johnson, Rubber Age, 
Cities Service Co., Somerset Rubber 


Reclaiming Works, C. J. Tagliabuc 
Mfg. Co., American Cvanamid & Chem 
Corp., Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc.,  Im- 
Works, U. S. Rubber Re- 
claiming Co., Pequanoc Rubber Co., 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., New Jersey 
Zine Co Metal Products Co., 
Philadelphia Rubber Works Co. 
General Electric Co., and Godfrey L. 
abot, Inc 


perial Color 


Rare 


Chicago Group 

1 ens surprise 
Group, Rubber 
held at the 


man, Chicago, 


party of the Chicago 
Division, A. C. S., 
College Inn, Hotel Sher 
Ill., December 14, was a 
The entertainment 
in affair of superior interest and qual 
ity The talk by W. B. Wiegand, 

Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St.. 
New York, N. Y., was profusely illus 


trated by lantern slides and replete 


2reat success. Was 


with impressions of his interesting 
visit to the Orient 

The donors to this Christmas party 
were the following well-known com 


panies who generously contributed the 
many useful gifts distributed by lot to 
those in attendance: L. Albert & Sons, 
American Mineral Spirits Co., Ameri 
‘an Zinc Sales Co., Anaconda Zinc Ox- 
ide Dept., The Barrett Co., Binney & 
Smith Co., Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., E 
W. Colledge, Columbia Alkali Co., 
Commerce Petroleum Co., E. I. du Pont 
le Nemours & Co., Inc., General Atlas 
Carbon Co., C. P. Hall Co, J. M 
Huber, Inc., Imperial Color Co., Mid- 
west Rubber Reclaiming Co., H. Muehl- 
stein & Co., Inc., New Jersey Zinc Co., 


Philadelphia Rubber Works Co. Rub- 
ber Service Laboratories Co., Schul- 
man & Co., Stamford Rubber Supply 


Co., United Carbon Co., U. S. Indus- 
Alcohol Co., U. S. Rubber Re- 
laiming Co., R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., Allen B 
Wrisley Co., and Xylos Rubber Co. 


trial 
» 


Dr. E. A. Hauser will speak at the 
January 30 meeting on the subject of 
latex 


A. ©. 8S. Calendar 

THE American Chemical Society has 

scheduled its future meetings as fol- 
lows: eighty-ninth, New York, N. Y., 
Hotel Pennsylvania, week of April 22, 
1935; ninetieth, San Francisco, Calif., 
August 19, 1935; ninety-first, 
Kansas City, Mo., Spring of 1936; and 
ninety-second, Pittsburgh, Pa., Fall of 


1936 


week of 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Sulphurie Acid Coagulant 
LANTATION have been 
forced to economize in various ways, 
one being the substitution of sulphuric 
formic acid as 


estates 


acid for acetic or 
agulants. 

Since this rubber is sold on the open 
market and cannot be distinguished by 
appearance, it is probable that many 
manufacturers are now using it. 

Apprehension, which knowledge ot 
this practice caused, has been dissi- 
pated somewhat by the Rubber Re- 
search Institute’s investigation of 
quality effects: the rubber is unlikely 
to contain more than a trace of acid; 
it masticates more easily than that co- 
agulated with acetic acid; and it cures 
more slowly both with and without di- 
phenylguanidine. Strength. aging 
apparently unaf- 


co- 


pre yperties, etc... are 


fected 
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Peerless Trimming Machine 


Trimming Machine 
A HIGH-SPEED durable machine ts 
7 essential for trimming all 
classes of molded rubber goods. The 
one pictured fills requirements 
and can be operated 24 hours a day 


very 


these 


without overheating because its '4-h.p 
motor provides 30% more power than 
the work requires. The machine is 
furnished with standard cutters, and 


its arm or carrier is adjustable at any 
angle and height. The cutting range 
covers from '4-inch to 12 inches diam- 


ener. 
The trimmer is also built with a me 
chanically driven carrier allowing the 


yperator to use both hands in loading 
and unloading the spindle. <A = screw 
adjustment permits setting the oscilla 
tions for 25 large diameter pieces per 
minute to 50 pieces of small diameter. 
All changes are easily made, and the 
attachments enable one to use 4 cutters 
at once. 

There are no complicated parts re- 
quiring special attention or guarding 
The machine is con- 
strips, 


against breakage. 
sidered ideal for heels, 
small tubes, and for all molded rubber 
Peerless Mold & Machine Co., 


Kilbourn Ave., Chicago, III. 


soles, 


articles. 
1108 S. 


Platen Mold Press 
Controller 
bees are 


illustration represents 


liable and accurate controller that 
is being successfully applied to platen 
mold presses. It is also being used 
on many other installations wherevei 


temperature indications are important 


non-recorder —controlle: 


This new 
operates with 15 to 20 pounds oft 
air. The sensitive measuring devicc 


operates an air pilot valve that governs 
the air pressure required by the 
trol valve diaphragm to maintain con 
trol, and the air does the work 

The controller is housed in a neat 
cast-aluminum and = bronze that 
may be used for either surtace or flush 
mounting. All standard bulbs are 
available to fit -60 to 1,000 


con 


Case 


ranges of 





Controller 


on 
Press 


Foxboro Platen 


fF. Pressure ranges available are 15 
to 2,000 pounds per square inch. 

A 2-inch dial type thermometer may 
be installed in place of the air gage. 
picture The thermomete: 
will the 
temperature and 
the controller 


as in the 
give operator the 


make it 


movement 
controlled 
easier for him to set 

Inasimilar manner the controller may 


be furnished with an indicating pres 
sure gage, connected with the helical 
spring, which will enable the operator 
to see at all times the exact pressure 


that is being controlled. The Foxbore 
Co., Foxboro, Mass 


Full Cirele Retreader 
TPYHE mold of the circle retreader her¢ 

illustrated is made 
aluminum alloy. This gives it 
strength and reduces to a minimum the 
weight to be handled. It is said to 
heat 5 times more rapidly than molds 
The special alloy les 


from a_ special 


ereat 


of iron or steel. 
sens the possibility of tires sticking in 


the mold and gives the surface of the 








Shaler Full Cirele Aluminum Retreader 
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Machines and Appliances 


a tinish such as that ordi 
tire. The 


retreaded tire 
narily found only in a new 
has no complicated mecha 
shells or matrices or parts 
The mold is 


retreader 
nism, no 
that will get out of order. 


just as shown. All that is added are 
the spacer rings necessary to change 
the tread width of tires of larger cross- 
section. The non-skid design is not 
cast, but is engraved in the metal of 
the mold in the same manner as that 
used by manufacturers of new tires 


ynstruction assures complete fill- 
and, 


Shaler C 


This ce 
of the pattern 
tread. The 


consequently, 


Wau 


nye 
t perte ct 
pun, Wis 


Rubber Cement Mixer 
THE 
ine” rubber 


terest Manufacturers of 


new closed-type “swift work 


sates 
mixer will in 


rubber solution 


‘ement 


and latex adhesive cements. It is ap 
proximately globular in’ shape with 
‘ylindrical feeding dome having a 
tightly clamped on cover to eliminate 


evaporation loss and minimize fire and 
explosion hazard. Upper and lowe: 
motor driven Marin¢ 
screw propeller type produce a violent 
whirling motion of the solvent and 
a severe chopping action on the rub 
circulated through the 


agitators of 


ber as it 1s 


liquid. In addition to being vapor 
tight, the mixer is designed to with 
stand pressure sufficient to smother 
combustion within the tank. Other 


features of the mixer are a quick open 
ing cover, large bottom discharge out 
let for complete drainage, and smooth 
interior surface for easy cleaning 
Struthers-Wells Co., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. ¥ 





Struthers-Wells Cement Mixer 





Swivel Steam Joints 

VERY pressman in a rubber plant 

is interested in efficient and durable 
swing joints on curing equipment at 
points where steam and water leakage 
is possible. Two forms of the same 
sort of swivel steam joints for use on 
presses and other vulcanizing apparatus 
are pictured in the illustrations. Each 
of these permits movement of the 
joint in every direction, with no leak- 
age under the alternating temperatures 
of steam and cold water, and is also 
fluid-tight under vacuum or pressure. 
The gaskets used cannot blow out and 
by their long life contribute in marked 
degree to the low cost of joint main- 
tenance. Barco Mfg. Co., 1817 Winne- 
mac Ave., Chicago, Il 


Rubber Hardness Tester 

HE working principle of this ball 

hardness tester has proved in prac- 
tice to be entirely satisfactory. The 
principal part of the apparatus is a 
highly sensitive and accurate mechan- 
ism of measuring range 0 to 2 milli- 
meters, subdivided to read 1/100-milli- 
meter. The measuring rod 
with the mechanism, is fitted with an 
interchangeable ball of 10 milli 
meters diameter at its lower end. The 
top end of the rod is arranged to carry 
the standard weight of one kilogram. The 
measuring mechanism is mounted on a 
sliding support, movable vertically on 
2 upright guides, and is actuated by a 
double rack and pinion gear. Two set- 
screws are provided for fixing the sup- 
port in the required position. A hinged 
handle is fitted across the upper ends 
of the guide bar for conveniently carry- 
ing the apparatus, which is rigidly bolt- 
ed to a triangular base plate. A spirit 
level and 2 adjusting screws are pro- 
vided for leveling the instrument. The 
circular opening in the center of the 
base plate allows for using the appara- 
tus on large sheets, and for this pur- 
pose a tubular extension piece to fit 
the measuring rod is supplied. For 


connected 


steel 











Rubber Hardness Tester 





Schopper 


testing small flat samples a steel plate 
is placed across the circular opening in 
the bed plate, and an elongated V- 
block is used for testing small rollers. 
H. Z. Schniewind, 314-316 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Explosion-Proof Safety 
Switches 

NEW explosion-proof safety switch 
for use in certain hazardous loca- 
tions is pictured. This new line includes 
both single-throw and double-throw 
types, in standard sizes up to 200 am- 
peres capacity. The switch is a heavy 
industrial-duty type construction, with 
outside operating handle, mounted in a 
heavy weather-proof, semi-steel cast 
enclosure, complying in every respect 


Barco Swivel Joints 


Cutler-Hammer Explosion-Proof Switch 


with requirements of the National Elec- 
trical Code. A precision machined 
flange of required width, between case 
and cover, assures proper cooling of 
any flame which might occur from an 
explosion within the case so that out- 
side gases will not ignite. Corrosion 
resisting bolts hold the cover firmly in 
place. 

Two pipe threaded conduit holes are 
provided in the bottom of the case, and 
pads at the side and the top of the case 
allow for drilling other holes if needed. 
Provisions are made for padlocking the 
handle in either position—accommo- 
dates 3 padlocks in “off” and 3 padlocks 
in “on” positions to meet specific in- 
dustry requirements. 

Specific applications for these explo- 
sion-proof switches include such loca- 
tions as the cement making department 
of a rubber manufacturing plant. Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Standard 100-Ton Electric 
Molding Press 


100-Ton Press 
HE motor driven — self-contained 
mechanical molding press here pic- 
tured is of new design. The press is 
100 tons capacity with platen area to 
accommodate automatic molds 22 
inches wide by 11 inches front to rear. 
The side rods are threaded to allow an 
adjustment of 10 inches on the head. 
The platen has a rise and fall of 6 
inches. 

The motor is controlled by means of 
a push button station, having 2 start 
buttons, one inching button, one stop 
button, and one reverse button. Thus 
the movement of the press can be con 
trolled at all times by the operator and 
by means of a time relay can be made 
full automatic with any variation on 
the dwell, within reason, to allow for 
curing. 

Special features of this press are sim- 
plicity in design with very few moving 
parts, gradually increasing pressure as 
the material becomes plastic and flows 
into the mold, with maximum pressure 
being reached at the completion of the 
molding operation. No other press will 
close only as fast as the material will 
flow into the mold. In other words 
this press automatically takes care of 
a very dense or slow flowing material 
as well as a faster flowing material of 
less density. Moreover the speed of 
the press, when closing on the ma- 
terial, can be controlled so that the 
platen will be moving either fast or 
slow when it hits the material, which- 
ever is required for best results. Other 
advantages are the low cost of run- 
ning the press, minimum cost of up- 
keep, and its adaptability and efficiency 
on various types of work. The adjust- 
ments are readily made for controlling 
the closing of the press on the differ- 
ent classes of molding material such 
as rubber, celluloid, synthetic resinol 
compounds, and other hot molded ma- 
terials. The Standard Machine Co., 
Mystic, Conn. 
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CROSS SECTION OF VALVE 
VULCANIZED TO TUBE 


New Dill Product 


“Super Seal” Valve Stem 
AMONG recent automotive 
ment developments is the 
Super Seal valve stem for automobile 
tire inner tubes. Instead of being 
clamped into the tube by a lock nut 
as has been customary, this new stem 
is vulcanized into the tube as an inte- 
gral part, making tube and valve stem 
one complete unit. This is made pos- 
sible by a welded rubber and metal 
base on the valve stem as illustrated. 
The feature advantages claimed for 
Super Seal are: permanently leakproof 
base; maximum durability to withstand 
strain and chafing at the rim hole; fits 
any rim without alteration of the rim 
hole; readily pulls back into rim well 
when the tire goes flat so that the valve 
will not be torn from the tube; permits 
the use of the attractive Easymount 
Cap with its easy mounting and protec- 
tion advantages; easy to inflate and gage. 
Many tire manufacturers are now us- 
ing these valve stems as standard tube 
equipment, and their use is increasing 
rapidly. A complete line of Super Seal 
valve stems with holland covered rub- 
ber skim-coat on the base for replace- 
ment repairs on all tubes is now avail- 
The Dill Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 


equip- 
new 


able. 


Shoe for Court Games 
«A NY ordinary rubber soled shoe 
will not do for badminton and 
squash, nor for tennis,’ declared Jack 
Purcell, badminton champion. 
Consequently, working with Good- 
rich footwear experts, he designed the 
shoe, here illustrated, suitable for all 
court games. It has many features, in- 
cluding full-length insole, sponge cush- 
ion heel, posture foundation, new 


smooth inside toe construction to pre- 
vent chafing and blistering, white non- 
marking positive grip crepe sole, flexi- 
ble snug-fitting shank, reenforced ven- 
tilated upper, and special toe guard for 
The posture foundation, 


extra wear. 


New Goods and Specialties 


said to give assurance against flat feet, 
consists of 2 pieces of material, one, 
hard and rigid, placed directly under 
the ankle bone to give proper support 
to the foot and prevent collapse of the 
bone structure, and the other, a piece 
of sponge rubber which prevents un- 
comfortable pressure under the sensi- 
tive part of the foot, also exercising 
and strengthening the muscles. Both 
these pieces are thicker on the inside 
edge of the foot, tapering to a feather 
edge to throw the weight of the body 
properly to the outside edge of the foot. 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Footwear Division, 





Jack Purcell Footwear 


and Hood Rubber Co., Inc., both of 
Watertown, Mass. 


New Rubber Tape 

A NEW type of rubber tape, Good- 
rich Mending and Electric Tape, 
recently was announced by The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O., also manu- 
facturer of Two-In-One Tape. Be- 
cause the usual 110-volt current al- 
ways has been considered a menace to 
life and property, building codes re- 
quire that rubber tape for electric wire 
splices contain more pure rubber than 
is found in ordinary friction tape. Cot- 
ton cloth, a good conductor of elec- 
tricity when moist, usually constitutes 
60% of the content of friction tape. 
Goodrich Mending and Electric Tape 
is 90% pure rubber, and a single thick- 
ness has tested to 8,000 volts. The new 
product has been tested and listed by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories. ‘ 
A wide range of industrial and house- 
hold uses, other than as an_ insu- 
lator, is suggested for this tape, includ- 
ing: repairing radiator hose, storage 
battery cables, auto tops, telephone 


















cords, hot water bottles, bicycle tires, 
etc.; wrapping handles of screw drivers, 
spades, lawn mowers, grass_ shears, 
hammers, fishing rods, tennis rackets, 
golf clubs, baseball bats, etc.; miscel- 
laneous weather stripping doors and 
windows, and anti-rattle strips on au- 
tomobiles. 


Rubber Doll Family 


UST let an unusual news story break, 


and the designers of rubber goods 
are on the job. In witness whereof 
we present the rubber quintuplets. 
Here are 5 adorable rubber babies, 
neatly diapered, in a little laundry 
basket covered with a pretty blanket 
and warmed with a small hot water 
bottle. For each child is provided a 
nursing bottle with rubber nipple 
What more could any little girl de 
sire? Sun Rubber Co., Barberton, O 


Multi-Purpose Bag Pump 


AMPERS, hunters, fishermen, and 


all others devoted to the Great 
Outdoors will welcome this Air Mat- 
tress Bag Pump for its several uses. 


Designed principally to pump up air 
mattresses, it is capable of inflating a 
single full length mattress in 3 strokes. 
It can also be used as a dunnage bag, 
a water reservoir, or a shower bath. 
The bag is made of heavy duck, rub- 
berized on the inside. Its size is that 
of a regulation dunnage bag, and it is 
large enough to hold a single sleeping 
bag with air mattress. Featherlike 
Pneumatic Products Co., 5911 So. 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The India-Rubber Journal. Fiftieth An- 
niversary Number. MacLaren & Sons, 
Ltd., 38 Shoe Lane, London, E.C4, Eng- 
land. 

The India-Rubber Journal is to be 
congratulated on having attained its 
fiftieth anniversary of distinguished 
service to the rubber industry. This 
achievement is appropriately celebrat- 
ed in its 1934 special anniversary issue 
by a galaxy of leading scientists, engi- 
manufacturers, and planting ex- 
perts of the industry who review the 
half century of in manufac- 
turing, growing, and marketing rubber. 
This broad scope is covered by a half 
hundred of notably interesting and in- 
formative articles by famous experts in 
The summary 
for much of 
the 


neers, 


progress 


the industry historical 


will 


value ind 


preserve posterity 


importance concerning 


rapid development of the rubber indus- 


try in the past 50 vears and the in- 


BOOK REVIEWS 


creased utility of rubber by the intro- 
duction of latex processing. 

“Book of A.S.T.M. Tentative Stand- 
ards.” 1934 Edition. American Society 
for Testing Materials, 260 S. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Paper, 1,250 pages, 
6 by 9 inches. Illustrated. Indexed. 
Price, cloth binding, $8; paper cover, $7. 

This 1934 edition contains 236 tenta- 
tive standards. Of these 48 are includ- 
ed for the first time; while 60, revised 
this year, are given in their latest ap- 
proved form. Among the. specifica- 
tions included for the first time are 
those on fuel various types of 
emulsified asphalts; woolen and worsted 
yarns; titanium barium pigment; tita- 
nium calcium pigment; zinc sulphide 
and high-zine sulphide lithopone; insu 
lated wire and cable (class A, 30% rub- 
ber compound); vulcanized rubber (test 
for set); rubber com 
pounds (test for abrasion resistance); 


oils; 


compression 





creosote and creosote coal-tar solution. 

“Practical Everyday Chemistry.” H. 
C. Bennett. The Chemical Publishing 
Co. of New York, 175 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 1934. Cloth, 305 pages, 
5% by 8% inches. Indexed. 

This practical book is simply written 
and up-to-date in context. It consists 
largely of receipts and formulae with 
working instructions for making ad- 
hesives, alloys, animal remedies, anti-’ 
ireezes, antiseptics, automobile  spe- 
cialties, blacking, bleaches, bakery prep- 
arations, carbon paper, cements, colors, 
cosmetics, crayons, disinfectants, 
drugs, dyeing, emulsions, extracts, fire- 
proofing, fireworks, garden specialties, 
greases, inks, insecticides, liquors, 
mouth washes, paints, plating, polishes, 
soaps and cleaners, stain removers, 
varnishes, and hundreds of other arti- 
cles with which one is in daily contact 
in the office, factory, school, and home. 








“Witcombings.” Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
Inc., 251 Front St., New York, N. Y 
This new house organ serves the rub 
and ink industries bv ex- 

favorably known Witco 
carbon black, pigments, and 
compounding ingredients. This spright- 
ly little monthly also features items of 
industrial and trade interest, notes, 
news, and snapshots of human appeal. 

“Anhydrex Rubber Insulation for 
Wires and Cables.” Simplex Wire & 
Cable Co., 79 Sidney St., Cambridge 
A, Boston, Mass. In this 16-page 
pamphlet the development of Anhy- 
drex rubber insulation is told, and tech- 
nical data are given. Its ability to re- 
sist the absorption of water is shown 
by charts This characteristic makes 
this new type of insulation particularly 
suitable for use on non-leaded com- 
munication and power cables and on 
type of non-metallic under- 
Specifications are given 
insulation showing its 
water absorption, 
nd physical properties. An appendix 

ates suitable aging, water absorp- 
and electrical tests applicable for 
i the quality of Anhydrex in- 


her, paint, 
ploiting the 


brands of 


every 

ground cable 

r Anhydrex 
> ] 


ectrical properties, 


“pH Testing by the Indicator Strip 
Method.” Pfaltz & Bauer, Inc., 300 
Pearl St., New York, N. Y. This 6-page 
describes the indicator strip 

f pH testing; the advantages 

method; standard comparison 


Ider 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


scales; special purpose strips and de- 
tails of procedure. Rubber, latex, and 
lispersions testing are named in a par- 
tial list of the fields of use of this 
method of testing. 

“Produits Spéciaux Pour L’Industrie 
Du Caoutchouc.” Societé Anonyme des 
Matieres Colorantes & Produits Chi- 
miques de Saint-Denis, 69 Rue de Mi- 
romesnil, Paris (8e), France. This 
publication is a loose-leaf binder col- 
lection of notes descriptive of special 
products for the rubber industry made 
by the Saint-Denis Color & Chemical 
Co., Paris, France. Preceding the de- 
scription of the various accelerators 
are 2 technical articles. The first deals 
with time and temperature relations 
with respect to scorching; the second, 
with conditions of vulcanization cor- 
responding to optimum’ mechanical 
properties, plateau effect, and the ad- 
vantages of using 2 accelerators simul- 
taneously. The main body of the work 
comprises a systematic description of 
the various classified as 
to speed, and similar special data on 
rubber etc. The 
number of instruc- 
prove distinctly 
compounders in 


accelerators, 
antioxidants, colors, 
volume contains a 
tive graphs and will 
valuable to rubber 
their use of rubber chemicals. 
“Rubber and Agriculture.” The Rub- 
ber Growers’ Association, 2, 3, and 4 
Idol Lane, Eastcheap, London, E.C.3, 
England. This booklet of 64 pages is 
fully illustrated and contains sections 





devoted to the use of rubber equip- 
ment for tractors, pneumatic tires for 
farm vehicles, rubber for cow stalls and 
in the dairy, rubber footwear and cloth- 
ing, belting and hose, rubber in the 
farm house, and miscellaneous appli- 
cations in various items of equipment 
used in farming operations. 

“Mechanical Rubber Goods. Catalog 
No. 34.” New York Belting & Pack- 
ing Co., Passaic, N. J. This catalog is 
a valuable addition to the reference li- 
brary of engineers, purchasing agents, 
and factory executives. It provides an 
unusual fund of practical information 
concerning the structural details of 
every type of hose, belting, packing, 
and miscellaneous mechanical rubber 
products. The illustrations and detail 
information about each product are 
guides to its application to the best 
advantage. There are tables giving 
belt speeds, steam pressures and tem- 
peratures, carrying capacities, and 
dimensions. Numerous formulae are 
presented with practical examples for 
their usage. 

“Complete Handbook of Rubber 
Technology.” Edited by Prof. Dr. 
Ernst A. Hauser. With 1,066 illustra- 
tions, numerous tables, and complete 
index This monumental work in 2 
volumes by 40 rubber scientists and 
technologists was issued December 15, 
1934, by the Union German Publishing 
Co., Zweigniederlassung, Berlin, S.W. 
19, Germany. 
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IGHER tire prices undoubtedly 

have helped the rubber industry, 
and many manufacturers expect to go 
on larger schedules with the new year. 
The better feeling in the automobile 
center, Detroit, also encourages tire 
makers. Mechanical rubber goods 
seem to be enjoying good business; 
while inquiries are increasing. The 
past month witnessed a decided upturn 
in business in Akron, and one chemi- 
cal manufacturer reported that some 
of his shipments were almost doubled. 
More optimism prevails in the indus- 
try now than during the past several 
years relative to the possibilities of 
rubber companies operating at a profit. 
The one dark spot in the picture at 
present is the labor situation, and only 
time can tell how the matter will be 
definitely settled. 

The General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, after a 10-day partial shut- 
down for inventory purposes resumed 
operations on December 4, hiring about 
170 of the temporary laid-off workers 
to bring its employe list to normal 
production proportions. 

The Swan Rubber Co., Bucyrus, for- 
merly on a short shift, increased its 
force to 100 workers. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, has developed a new material 
called Pliofilm. By treating rubber a 
strong, stretchable, tear and puncture 
resistant, transparent wrapping ma- 
terial is produced. It is inherently 
moisture-proof, not affected by humid- 
ity or the action of oils or greases, and 
permits of sealing with heat from 105° 
to 130° C. Two thicknesses are of- 
fered, giving 25,000 and 18,000 square 
inches per pound. They are available 
in all usual colors. 

Paul W. Litchfield, president, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, re- 
cently was appointed to the “coordi- 
nating committee” of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, of which he has 
long been a member. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, has 
made T. F. Bowen, formerly operating 
and credit manager at Hartford, Conn., 
operating manager of the Boston, 
Mass., district, succeeding W. J. Goff, 
assigned to other duties. A recent re- 
cipient of the company’s 20-year ser- 
vice pin Col. D. M. Goodrich, 
chairman of the board of directors 
and son of the founder of the com- 
pany. President James D. Tew re- 
cently was named a member of the res- 
olutions committee of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and was in 
New York, N. Y., to attend the organ- 
ization’s meeting and banquet. 


was 


OHIO 


Better Business in 1935 

“Business is bound to be better in 
1935, not because of what the politi- 
cians may do, but possibly in spite of 
them,” said W. O’Neil, president of 
the General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., in an address delivered last month 
to the Ohio Society of New York. 

“The hope of the country lies in the 
prosperity of the little fellow in busi- 
ness. Lately there has been more rea- 
son to hope that Washington finally 
realizes that the little fellow can’t be 
happy and prosperous unless the larger 
producers and distributers are enabled 
to produce and distribute at a fair 
profit. 

“It should be the function of our 
government to protect the little fel- 
low’s opportunity to go into business 
for himself. We should not have laws 
against chain store organizations. If 
they can grow honestly and fairly, then 
they are entitled to a fair break. 

“But we should see that a manufac- 
turer who gets an independent dealer, 
in any line, to promote the sale of his 
product, to advertise, and increase his 
good will, should not give that inde- 
pendent dealer an unfair deal by al- 
lowing a mass distributer to get that 
same product at a lower price. Neither 
should the manufacturer permit the 
mass distributer to get a special-brand 
product from this same manufacturer, 
of practically the same quality, at a 
lower price differential than the mass 
distributer can actually save the manu- 
facturer over the cost of doing business 
with the independent dealer. 

“Looking ahead in 1935, the motor 
industry expects to buy about $125,000,- 
000 worth of tires and tubes from rub- 
ber manufacturers in the coming year, 
as compared with $75,000,000 worth 
purchased in 1933. While we manufac- 
ture for the replacement tire market 
entirely, this increase will be felt 
throughout the industry and is one rea- 
son why I am confident that 1935 will 
bring better business for all of us.” 

J. W. Thomas, president, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., predicts 
that plant production will have an av- 
erage gain of 7% in 1935 as compared 
with 1934. Company officials look for 
more stabilized retail conditions and 
increased profits in 1935. 

A. W. Robertson, chairman, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., states that busi- 
ness and government are beginning to 
pull together. The load is beginning 
to move. As these 2 forces learn to 
work in harmony under the new condi- 
tions, marked improvement in economic 


conditions may be expected. The fall 
business of electric manufacturers was 
the best in 3 years. Prospects for 
next year are good. 

Henry H. Heimann, executive man- 
ager of the National Association of 
Credit Men, declares that the business 
outlook is encouraging for the first 3 
months of 1935 because of the current 
improvement in holiday trade and the 
consequent replenishment of stocks re- 
sulting from this increased activity. 


The Cooper Corp., Findlay, accord- 
ing to President R. P. Bremer, now 
employs nearly 300 workers. The firm, 
which makes tires, tubes, and other 
rubber goods, anticipates good business 
in 1935. 

The Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, 
at the recent annual meeting of the 
board of directors elected the following 
officers: president, William H. Balch, 
formerly executive vice president, who 
succeeds T. W. Miller, who will con- 
tinue as chairman of the board: vice 
president, S. R. Finley;  secretary- 
treasurer, George A. Meiler: general 
manager, V. L. Miller: second vice 
president, E. D. McDaniel: sales man- 
ager, Western Wiles; comptroller, R. 
D. Stockdale; assistant treasurer, Z 
T. Wiles; and assistant secretary, R. C 
Johnson. The board includes Messrs. 
Balch, Finley, Meiler, and Stockdale, 
T. W. and V. L. Miller, John C. Myers, 
R. C. Foster, and M. V. Semple. — 

The Henderson Tire & Rubber Co. 
Bucyrus, through President C. O. 
Henderson announced that last month 
over 66 men were added to the com- 
pany payroll for at least several 
months 


Rotax Controller 


HE Rotax controller makes use of 

the commutator type of contact, and 
there is absolutely no interference be- 
tween measurement and controlling 
devices; while the pointer or pen of 
the measuring system is perfectly free 
to move and gives an accurate measure- 
ment at all times. The contact com- 
binations which can be provided in 
this controller are quite varied and 
make possible meeting very difficult 
circuit and control requirements. Con- 
stant initial and final brush contact 
pressures are assured. The control 
point may be set to any point by a 
simple turn of an outside knob. The 
instrument is built not only for indi- 
cating but also as a combination of re 
cording and controlling instruments 


The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass 








RODUCTION of the various types 

of rubber goods is gaining in vol- 
ume in all lines. Fastest, naturally, 
are tires and tubes, which are going 
strong. Mechanical goods are in fair 
to moderate demand, with auto sun- 
dries active. Footwear plants are not 
specially active on account of the ab- 
sence of heavy winter weather, espe- 
cially in the northeastern section of 
the country. Heels are active and lim- 
ited mostly to competitive grades. The 
production of insulated wire is show- 
ing a gain in volume. 

W. O. Rutherford, after 6% years 
as president of the Pennsylvania Rub- 
ber Co., Jeannette, Pa., resigned as of 
December 10, 1934 A. Koehler was 
appointed general sales manager. No 
material change in company policy is 
contemplated For 
Pennsylvania 
vice president of 


Co., Akron. He 


many years prior 
to joining the concern 
Mr. Rutherford was 
The B. F. Goodrich 
also was president of The Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., for 3 
terms and of the Motor & Equipment 
Manufacturers Association. He served, 
too, as a member of the Pan-American 
Highways committee. During his ten- 
ure of office with the Jeannette firm 
the company was able yearly to earn 
net profits despite the bad condition of 
business in general and the rubber in- 
dustry in particular. His resignation 
is deeply regretted by all. 

Caoutchouc Laboratories, Inc., has 
changed its address from 114 E. 32nd 
St., New York, N. Y., to Northamp- 
ton, Pa. 

Motor & Equipment Manufacturers 
Association, Fisk Bldg. New York, 
N. Y., at the annual convention held in 
Cleveland, O., November 19 to 23, in 
connection with the Automotive Ser- 
vice Industries Show elected the follow- 
ing executives, who take office January 
1: president (reelected), Mason T. 
Multibestos Co., Cambridge, 
Mass.; vice president, L. L. Smith, 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O.; secre- 
tary, Gordon H. Groth, Simmons Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland; and treasurer, C. P. 
Brewster, K-D Mfg. Co., Lancaster, 


Pa. 


Rogers, 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


U.S. Rubber Notes 

F. B. Davis, Jr., president of the 
United States Rubber Co., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., announced that 
Vice President Herbert E. Smith, be- 
sides his duties as general manager of 
the Mechanical Rubber Goods Division, 
which includes the wire department, 
will become general manager of the 
General Products Division, which in- 
cludes druggists’ sundries, specialties, 
bathing apparel, golf balls, soles, and 
Mr. Smith is also a member of 
committee of the board 


heels. 
the executive 
of directors. 

Mr. Davis is serving as chairman of 
the Rubber Industry Division of the 
Commerce and Industry Committee of 
the Citizens Family Welfare Commit- 
tee, 14 Wall St., New York. In organ- 
izing his division Mr. Davis is enlist- 
ing leaders in the rubber industry who 
will call on employers and employes for 
subscriptions. 

H. N. Hawkes, general 
ager of tires, announced the appoint- 
Page Noll as district manager 
in St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Noll will retain 
the position of division supervisor 
covering St. Louis, Memphis, and New 
Orleans districts. 

R. W. Collings, unusually successful 
as head of the Cincinnati, O., district, 
has been placed in charge of the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., district. F. C. Johnson, 
former assistant district manager at 
Cincinnati, has been promoted to dis- 
trict manager there. 

Appointment of Harry M. Green as 
manager of Mechanical Goods Sales, 
Pacific Coast Division, comprised of 
the Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Seattle, and Salt Lake City 
branches, was announced recently by 
H. A. Everlien, sales manager, Mechan- 
ical Goods Division, United States 
Rubber Products, Inc. In his new po- 
sition Mr. Green will coordinate his 
activities with those of J. B. Brady, 
general manager of the Pacific Coast 
Division, with headquarters in San 
Francisco, Calif. In addition he will 
continue as manager of Mechanical 
Goods Sales in the San _ Francisco 


branch. 


sales man- 


ment of 





3300 FEET 


OF 48° CONNTYOR ng 
FOR GRAND COGLI “ 
WNITED STA 


Belting for Grand Coulee Dam Excavation 


India Rubber World 





Walter H. Norton, factory manager 
of U. S. Rubber Products footwear 
plants in Naugatuck, Conn., recently 
declared the plants, employing over 
4,000 workers, will continue operating 
5 days a week during the first 3 months 
of 1935. The 5-day week was adopted 
a few months ago, following a 4-day 
weekly schedule. 

Irving S. Black, chief of the fire de- 
partment of the Providence, R. I., plant 
of U. S. Rubber, at the November meet- 
ing of the Fire Chiefs Club of Rhode 
Island, showed moving pictures of how 
golf balls are made. 

U. S. Rubber leased part of the Eu- 
reka Rubber Co. plant in Jersey City, 
N. J., to the Duryea Products Co., 
Bayonne, N. J., for the manufacturing 
of machine belts. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a carload of “U.S.” Matchless Conveyer 
Belting, the first of several shipments 
made by U. S. Rubber from its Passaic, 
N. J., factory, to the State of Washing- 
ton, where the belting will be used in 
excavating 11,000,000 cubic yards of 
earth in connection with the building 
of the Grand Coulee Dam. 


Ira I. Slomon, manufacturer of 
“U-Glu” products, 31-27 Thomson 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y., reported 
that on the night of December 5 van- 
dals broke into his plant and did con- 
siderable damage, totaling several thou- 
sand dollars. 

The New York Automobile Show to 
be held in the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, N. Y., from January 2 to 
12, 1935, will be laid in a radically new 
decorative scheme well adapted to set 
off the architectural features and mural 
paintings. All the preceding annual 
automobile shows have been sponsored 
by the manufacturers; under a change 
in policy the 1935 show will be con- 
ducted by the dealers. For the first 
time the Ford line will be included 
among the exhibits. The appearance 
in the show of models of English and 
French manufacture will contribute an 
international aspect to this year’s af- 
fair. 

American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y., has announced that as a 
further step in the recent merger of 
the Structural Gypsum Corp., Ameri- 
can Powder Co., The Selden Co., and 
other former independent subsidiaries 
into the American Cyanamid & Chemi- 
cal Corp., Arthur J. Campbell has been 
appointed assistant general sales man- 
ager of the corporation. He will also 
continue his duties as general manager 
of the Structural Gypsum Division. 
Lewis W. Douglas, who resigned as Di- 
rector of the Budget (United States 
Government) on September 1, has been 
elected vice president and a director 
of the American Cyanamid Co. 
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Fred C. Batchellor, New York repre- 
sentative of the Vultex Corp. of Amer- 
ica, 666 Main St., Cambridge, Mass., is 
located at 763 Greenwich St., New 
York, N.Y. 

The Brown Instrument Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has become a subsidiary of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., but will continue 
as a separate company with its existing 
organization. Richard P. Brown re- 
mains president of the Philadelphia 
concern and becomes an officer and a 
director of the Minneapolis firm. The 
Brown company sales and service fa- 
cilities will be continued from the pres- 
ent main office and factory at Phila- 
delphia and the district offices through- 
out the country. 

Poole Foundry & Machine Co., 
Woodberry, Baltimore, Md., has ap- 
pointed the Nibling Engineering Sales 
Co., 309 Colonial Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa., as representative for the sale of 
Poole flexible couplings and speed re- 
ducers in the Philadelphia district. 


Alan Speedy, director of Binney & 
Smith & Ashby, Ltd. 17 Laurence 
Pountney Lane, London, E. C. 4, Eng- 
land, arrived in New York, N. Y., last 
month. While in the United States he 
can be reached at Binney & Smith Co., 
41 E. 42nd St., New York. 

The Eleventh National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering 
was held in Grand Central Palace, 
New York, N. Y., December 3 to 8, 
1934. Approximately 250 exhibitors, 
completely filling floors 1 and 2, effec- 
tively comprehended the entire equip- 
ment field for power generation, trans- 
mission, and control. Of special in- 
terest to engineers affiliated with the 
rubber industry were the exhibits of 
temperature and pressure control and 
recording devices shown by The Bris- 
tol Co., Waterbury, Conn.; and valve 
and fitting specialty developments dis- 
played by Yarnall-Waring Co., Chest- 
nut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. and Barco 
Mfg. Co., 1801 Winnemac Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


R.M.A. Meeting 

The twentieth annual meeting of The 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., will be in the Assembly Rooms 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 50th 
St. and Park Ave., New York, N. Y., 
Monday, January 7, 1935. The order 
of business will begin at 10:30 am., 
and firm representatives are requested 
to be on hand promptly. 

The Nominating Committee has pro- 
posed the following directors for the 
1935 to 1938 period: Geo. B. Dryden, 
Dryden Rubber Co.; A. B. Newhall, 
Hood Rubber Co., Inc.; E. B. Germain, 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co.; Wm. 
O’Neil, General Tire & Rubber Co.; 
Jas. D. Tew, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Director for one year, E. S. Burke, to 
take the place of Wm. H. Lally, re- 
signed. 

The annual dinner will not be held 
this year. 


Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., 80 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y., in a copy- 
righted feature in the November, 1934, 
issue of its house organ, The Givaudan- 
ian, reports the result of a recent reader 
poll in which the company ascertained 
the odor dislikes of those questioned. 
First on the list is glue, with the fol- 
lowing rating: 3% like, 85% dislike, 
12% neutral. Raincoats are sixth: 10% 
like, 59% dislike, 31% neutral; rubber 
footwear, seventh: 12% like, 59% dis- 
like, 29% neutral; rubber goods (prob- 
ably druggists’ sundries, elastic goods, 
etc.), twelfth: 14% like, 54% dislike, 
32% neutral. Frank H. Seely, repre- 
sentative of the firm’s industrial divi- 
sien, with Mrs. Seely narrowly escaped 
serious or fatal injury when a driver- 
less 10-ton truck crashed into and com- 
pletely wrecked his automobile on No- 
vember 5 in Irvington, N. J. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Seely suffered painful, but 
fortunately only minor injuries. 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 405 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y., on De- 
cember 18 was placed in a chancery 
receivership by Vice Chancellor Charles 
M. Egan, in Jersey City, N. J., the 
state in which the company is incorpo- 
rated. Receivers appointed by the 
court are Edmund S. Burke, president 
of the company; Daniel T. O’Regan, 
Hudson County prosecutor; and John 
P. Maguire, president of the Textile 
Banking Corp. Scott McLanahan, 
Kelly-Springfield counsel, declared: 

“The company is in a firm financial 
position, its current assets being of a 
more than 12 to 1 over lia- 
The receivers were appointed 


because 


ratio of 
bilities. 
not because of insolvency, but 
of losses in the last few years, which, 
under the statutes of New Jersey, fur- 
nished the grounds for the appointment 
of the receivers. The business will be 
continued, and in due course it is ex- 
pected that a sound reorganization will 
be effected.” 


Druggists”’ Sundries 
Imports Increase 

The toy manufacturers of the United 
States complain of increasing imports 
of low priced foreign toys particularly 
from Japan. Official statistics,’ how- 
ever, show rather a decline in rubber 
toy imports. For the 9 months of 1934 
imports of rubber toys, including toy 
balloons, from Germany, Japan, and 
all others, totaled $212,103. In 1933 
the 9 months’ total was $340,465, a 
decline of $128,362 in 1934. 

Druggists’ sundries imports, however, 
are increasing, according to statistics. 
Germany, United Kingdom, and _ all 
others imported druggists’ sundries at 
a total of $67,189 for the first 9 months 
of 1934, compared with $39,449 im- 
ported during the same period in 1933, 
an increase of $27,740. Approximately 
$18,785 of this increase was imported 
from other sources than Germany or 
United Kingdom. 

1Statement No. 3,752, 


merce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
merce, Rubber Section, Washington, D. 


Department of Com- 
Com- 


H. Walter Grote 


H. Walter Grote, of the Rubber Re- 
search Division, United Carbon Co., 
Charleston, W. Va. and Mrs. Grote 
sailed from New York on the S. S. 
Washington, December 14, for a3 months’ 
vacation in Europe. After spending 
the holidays with his parents in Ham- 
burg, he plans to visit other points in 
Germany, also France, Belgium, Italy, 
Switzerland, Holland, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and England. Walter Grote 
received his scientific education in Eu- 
rope and has been engaged in the 
technical and manufacturing phases of 
the rubber industry in the United States 
during the past several years. He is a 
member of the New York Group, Rub- 
ber Division, American Chemical So- 
ciety. 

Jenkins Bros., 80 White St., New 
York, N. Y., manufacturer of rubber 
sheeting packings, valves, gaskets, rub- 
ber specialties, etc., has joined the 
American Standards Association, 29 
W. 39th St., New York, as a company 
member. 


— 


Rubber Code News 
Official NRA Orders 

Code No. 156: Order 42, denying ap- 
plication of M. Rudolph & Co., De 
Kalb, Ill., for exemption from the pro- 
visions of Chapter X, Article III-A, 
Section 1, of the Code. 

Order 45, denying application of 
Crown Products Co., Omaha, Neb., for 
exemption from the provisions of 
Chapter I, Article V-A, Section 1, and 
Article V-B, Section 1, of the Code. 

Order 46, denying application of 
American Raincoat Co., Baltimore, 
Md., for exemption from the provisions 
of Chapter X, Article III-A, Section 
1, of the Code. 

Order 47, denying application of Jen- 
kins Bros., Bridgeport, Conn., for ex- 
emption from the provisions of Chap- 
ter VII, Article V-A, Sections 3 and 5, 
of the Code. 

Order 48, granting application for 
stay of the provisions of Chapter VIT. 
Article V-A, Sections 3 and 5, of the 





Code, for a period of 60 days from the 
date of the order, during which period 
a public hearing will be held to give 
the members of the subdivision an op- 
I facts. Order is 
dated Novem 1934. 

Order 50, granting application of the 
Youngs Rubber Corp., New York, 
N. Y.; Julius Schmid, Inc., New York, 
N. Y.; and other manufacturers of pro- 
similarly situ- 


portunity to present 


} 


oer /, 


phylactic rubber goods 
ated, for exemption from the provisions 
of Chapter IX, Article IV-A, Section 
¥ of the Code 

Code No. 174: Order 15, denying ap- 
plication of McClaren Rubber Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., for exemption from 
the provisions of Article IV-B, Section 


1, of the Code 
Code Violations 
The NRA Compliance Division on 


December 3 deprived the Eagle Rub- 
ber Co., Ashland, O., of the right to 
use NRA insignia as the company had 
failed to bargain collectively with its 
employes, which situation provoked a 
strike in November, 1933. Since then 
the company has added new employes, 
but has refused to reinstate the strikers. 

A permanent injunction has been en- 
tered in the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania at Philadelphia, permanently 
enjoining Abraham Sonstein, doing 
business as Goodyear Slicker Co., Phil- 


adelphia, for violating the Rubber 
Manufacturing Code pertaining to 
hours, wages, failing to file reports, and 
use of labels 
Code Members 

The NRA announced on December 
11 the following elected members of 
the Rubber Footwear Division of thx 


Rubber Manufacturing Industry: J. F 
Muffley, Endicott Johnson Corp., Endi- 
cott, N. Y.; C. E. Little, Servus Rub 
ber Co., Rock Island, Ill.; and T. J] 
Needham, United States Rubber Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Uniform Individual Cost Formulae 


The National Industrial Recovery 
Board on December 20 announced its 
approval of an administrative order 


making uniform throughout the indus- 
try code provisions prohibiting mem- 
bers from selling below individual cost, 
except to meet a competitor’s price in 
good faith. 

Four of the industry’s supplementary 
codes, the automobile fabrics, rubber 
footwear, mechanical rubber goods and 
rainwear, formerly contained costing 
provisions prohibiting members from 
selling below the cost of the most effi- 
cient producer. These have now been 
discarded, and individual cost formulac 
substituted 


The Hohwielder Rubber Co., 32 EF 
Bridge St., Morrisville, Pa., has in- 
stalled new machinery to manufacture 
molded rubber goods and equipment 


for experimental work 


CANADA 


UBBER manufacturing has become 
an important Canadian industry. 
Forty-five plants manufactured tires, 
footwear, and other rubber goods dur- 
ing 1933, of which 33 were in Ontario, 
11 in Quebec, and one in British Co- 
lumbia. Both yolume and value of tires 
and inner tubes increased last year, to 
$17,991,057; but the output of footwear 
was down, at $14,814,062. The total 
production was valued at $41,511,556, 
as compared with $40,746,910 in 1932. 
The value of materials used by the 
Canadian rubber industry in 1933 to- 
taled $12,914,680, as compared with 
$11,906,696 in the preceding year. These 
included: carbon black valued at $314,- 
060; clays and earths, $32,361; ground 


mica, $4,769; solvents, $181,745; sul- 
phur, $34,894; whiting, $63,779; zinc 
oxide, $285,920; other chemicals and 


mineral compounds, $1,087,176. 

The Canadian Bicycle & Sport Goods 
Association will hold its next annual 
convention at the Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont., on February 12 and 13, 
1935. The 1935 convention will be held 
in cooperation with the Hardware Re- 
tail Association, and % the space will 
be devoted to sporting goods. 





Raymond B. Stringfield, formerly 
chief chemist of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. plant, Los Angeles, Calif., 
is giving a course in rubber technology 
at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia; covering production, properties, 
and industrial utilization of rubber with 
particular attention to the principles of 


milling, compounding, and testing. 





Kosmobile 

new product of the 
Charleston, W. Va., 
non-flying, dustless 


Kosmobile, a 
United Carbon Co., 
free-flowing, 


is a 
carbon black formed in small pellets 
that constitute a semi-fluid type of 


readily dispersible reenforcing material. 
The pellet structure permits package 
handling without breakdown, yet dis- 
integrates thoroughly under mixing 
conditions. Kosmobile, like other prod- 
ucts of the United Carbon Co., is sub- 
jected to the most exacting control 
chemical and physical characteris- 


of 


tics 
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MIDWEST 


FROM Colorado comes a report that 

rubber manufacturers and jobbers 
generally have experienced good busi- 
ness during the past season, and a de- 
cided improvement has been noted 
over the last 8- or 9-year period. Rub- 
ber manufacturers throughout this ter- 
ritory look for 1935 to be an exception- 
ally good year. All present indications 
point to a sizable increase in volume 
on all rubber products. This is being 
brought about largely through the re- 
vived activity throughout the entire 
mining section. At present a number 
of mills are under consideration to be 
built early next spring. 

Van Cleef Bros., Chicago, Ill., has an- 
nounced the resignation of Herman A 
Wonker, division sales manager in 
charge of southeastern territory. He 
is succeeded by George Bills, who was 
assistant manager of the company’s 
“Dutch Brand” exhibit at the recent 
Century of Progress. Another appoint- 
ment to the Van Cleef sales staff is 
H. G. Goble, who was in charge of the 
exhibit at the World’s Fair. He has been 
with the company several years and 
now will call on the trade in cities ad- 
jacent to Chicago and parts of Michi- 
gan, Illinois, and Indiana. 

Chicago Rubber Clothing Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis., settled its recent labor dif- 
ficulties on an open shop basis. The 
final agreement with the employes who 
are members of the Union embodies 
the company’s policy substantially as 
offered to the strikers about 5 weeks 
before the strike ended. The agree- 
ment is eminently fair to both sides 
and in its final clause provides 
for change at any time by mutual con- 
sent of the company and representa- 
tives of the National and International 
Ladies Garment Workers Unions. 





Charles R. Flint, of Washington, D. 
C., industrialist well known in the rub- 
ber industry, who died February 12, 
left total gross assets of $161,948 and 
a net estate of $153,427. 

O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Inc., Winches- 
ter, Va. Six months ended June 30: 
net profit of $58,809, equal to 28¢ a share 
on 213,333 shares, against a net profit 
of $36,388 in the preceding year. 





Dividends 
Company 
American Hard Rubber Co... .........0secce00e 
ne ea eee err 
Collyer Insulated Wire Co........ 
EE a er 
Piremtene Tire @ Remene? Coe. .... ccc sccccceces 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.... 

‘Oe ee ree shen 
Garlock Packing Co............. ae 
General Tire & Rubber Co.......... 
General Tire & Rubber Co.......... 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd... 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd... 
Jenkins Bros. 


Lice TRE ee SOR. 5 occa siecn sheds veed 


Declared 
Stock of 
Stock Rate Payable Record 
8% Pfd. $2.00 q. Jan. 2 Dec. 18 
Com. $0.621%4 Jan. 2 Dec. 15 
Com. $0.25 Jan. 2 Dec. 26 
Com. $0.50 q Jan. 2 Dec. 15 
Com. $0.10 q oes 21 Jan. 4 
6% Pfd. $1.50 q ar. 1 Feb. 15 
Pfd. $1.50 q. Jan. 2 Dec. 12 
Com. $0.20 q Jan. 2 Dec. 22 
6% Pfd. $1.50 q. Dec. 31 Dec. 20 

6% Pfd., 

Accum. $1.50 Dec. 31 Dec. 20 
Pfd. $1.75 q Jan. 2 Dec. 15 
Com. $1.25 q Jan. 2 Dec. 15 

7% Pfd., 
Accum $8.75 Dec. 31 Dec. 15 
Com $0.25 Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
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— NEW JERSEY — 


T HE 


ers in New Jersey reported a good 
season just closed in which production 
showed a bigger increase than in 1933. 
Manufacturers likewise believe 1935 
will also show a rise in the output of 
all lines. Orders for heels, soles, and 
shoes are more plentiful, and the out- 


majority of rubber manuiactur- 


put of tires, tubes, and hard rubber 
products has taken a jump. Orders 
for hose, however, are not coming 


through in so large a volume as at this 


time in 1933, but manufacturers ex- 
pect a pick-up after the new year 
starts. There has been an artificial 


stimulus in the mineral rubber field 
owing to the drastic advance effective 
January 1, which caused manufacturers 
to buy ahead. This situation no doubt 
will be reflected in sales over the first 
part of 1935. 

Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, having 
a busy season, is now running every 
day with a Sunday shift. The concern 
recently received several large orders 
for tires and tubes. 

Jos. Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, re- 
ports increased business at both the 
Trenton and Ontario, Canada, plants. 

Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, an- 
nounced that 1934 business was better 
than that of 1933, with present condi- 
tions encouraging. 

Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, contin- 
ues busy in all departments, with in- 
creased orders for soles and heels. 

The Dural Rubber Corp., Fleming- 
ton, closed for 8 weeks, has reopened 
with a skeleton crew of but 8 workmen. 
Increased orders are expected soon 
when the plant will be operating full 
time again. The company will resume 
the manufacture of inner tubes in the 
near future. J. A. MacEwan, of Doyles- 
town, Pa., a rubber manufacturer of 
many years’ experience, has joined the 
Dural company as production manager. 

Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, re- 
ports that hard rubber production has 
increased the past 3 months. The con- 
cern also manufactures rubber for re- 
frigerator work. 

Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton Square, 
finds business slackening a little for the 
usual quiet season. 

Lambertville Rubber Co., Iambert- 
ville, we are happy to say, was not 
damaged by any cyclone causing loss 
of life, as erroneously recorded in our 
last issue. 

The Pocono Co., Trenton, experi- 
enced very good business in 1934. The 
plant continues to operate normally. 

Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, increased production in gll depart- 
ments. The past year has been a suc- 
cessful one for the company. William 
Hutchinson, 60, employed at the plant 
for nearly 40 years, died December 12 
following a heart attack. 

Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
is operating with an extra shift in fill- 
ing orders for druggists’ sundries. 








Blank & Stoller Corp. 


Edwin Binney 











Vernon Royle 


Machinery Manufacturer 
PNEUMONIA caused the death, on 

December 17 at his home in Pater- 
son, N. J., of Vernon Royle, president 
and treasurer of John Royle & Sons, 
machinery maker, Paterson. In 1877 
he joined the firm, a partnership con- 
ducted by his father and the latter’s 


brother. They incorporated the busi- 
ness in 1898, with Vernon as active 
head. During his lifetime he secured 


over 100 patents on inventions relating 
to fire hose weaving, photoengraving, 
jacquard card cutting, rubber insulated 
wire, etc. 

Mr. Royle, who was born in Pater- 





The Thermoid Co., and its subsidiary, 
the Woven Steel Hose & Rubber Co., 
both of Trenton, continue to operate 
normally. 


OBITUARY 





son, June 9, 1846, attended the loca 
“pay schools.” Then he held 2 positions 
before entering his father’s concern 

He was a director of the Hamilt 
Trust Co. and the Cedar Lawn Ceme- 
tery and a commissioner of education 
in Paterson. He also belonged to the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
Knight Templars, Hamilton 
New Jersey Historical Society, 
Paterson Taxpayers Association, and 
the Passaic Valley Sewage Commis 
sion. He was an ardent amateur pho- 
tographer and a constant promoter of 
his native city’s interests, contributing 
liberally to its charities. 

The deceased leaves a son, 3 grand- 
daughters and 2 great grandchildren. 

Funeral services were conducted De- 
cember 20. Burial was in Cedar Lawn 
Cemetery. 


neers, 
Club, 


Binney & Smith Head 
HILE on a 
Fla., Edwin 
from a heart attack on 
Mr. Binney was an organizer and presi- 
dent of Binney & Smith Co., manu- 
facturer of carbon black, etc., 41 E 
42nd St., New York, N. Y., and an of- 
ficer and director of many other in- 
dustrial organizations. He was known 
also as a fruit grower and 
and builder of motor boats. 
The deceased was born at Scrub Oak, 
N. Y., November 24, 1886, and attended 
school in Peekskill, where he spent his 
bovhood. He later went to night school 
in the Harlem section of New York 
He was an enthusiastic hunter and 
fisherman. Active in Protestant Episco- 
pal Church affairs and in many civic 
enterprises, his loss will be keenly felt 
in more than one direction. 


street in Gainesville, 
3inney dropped dead 
December 17 


a design: 1 


Mr. Binney belonged to the Sons of 
the American Revolution and the Riv- 
erside Yacht, Innis Arden Golf, and 


the Congressional Country clubs. 

Surviving are his widow, 3 daughters, 
and grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held Decem- 
ber 20 at the First Congregational 
Church, Old Greenwich, Conn., the 
town where Mr. Binney resided 


Veteran Footwear Maker 
ARKER J. BUXTON, 89, who be- 
gan manufacturing rubber boots on 

South Main St., Woonsocket, R. I., in 

1890, died at his home in that city De- 

cember 5 a few hours after suffering 

a shock. He sold his rubber boot busi- 

ness in 1900 to the United States Rub- 

ber Co. and retired. 





WHILE AN EMPLOYE WAS GOING TO THE 
other side of a calender, he slipped and 
fell, dislocating a humerus, with fractur¢ 
of greater tuberosity of the humerus 
Rubber Section, N. S. C 





60 
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| > NEW ENGLAND a 
mis attitude is present than 


2 Manufacturers 


months ago 
rubber specialties find business bett 
ntiment has 
widespread equip 
orde red 


er. 
oo) 1 
general = s¢ 
resulted in any 
ent buying, a few firms have 
hinery 


The ‘Rhode Island Rubber Club wi 


ts next meeting in P: i 
R ql n January 9. The executive com- 
mittee has a an interesting pro 
ora luding an address by Dr. Ernst 
\. Hauser on latex developments 


moved 


Gould Golf Ball Co., Inc., has 
from 522 Main St. to larger quarters at 
532 Main St., Wakefield, Mass. The 

now manufacturing for the 
season a new and complete line 
of golf balls at popular prices, including 
5 numbers, the first 4 obtainable in 
standard brands “Super- 
Craft,” “Craft,” “Old Glory,” and 


and the fifth a low priced 


ompany is 


. a 90 
{sould s 





inable in any f the firm’s 

S brands. All numbers also will 
ivate brands. The 1935 

é ‘ icked in a new and at 
ntainin s ca Ins 

b individually w n 

| eside S C ( il 
g s e trade nove unter 
ind ndow displavs. Gould has ap 

nted Leslie sellows, 258 Broadway, 
New Y rk, N Ae as sales representa- 
tive in New York territory. 

The Fisk Rubber Corp., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., through President F. D 
Levy announced that on December 3 
daily production was increased to 7,500 
tires. The firm also denied the report 
that it planned to manufacture golf 
balls 


New England Council of Narrow 
Fabric Workers at a meeting at Bridge- 
port, Conn., December 8, elected the 


following officers: president, Harry 
Chittam, of Easthampton, Mass.; vice 
president, Frank Carter, of Middle- 


town, Conn.; secretary, William Lu- 
chansky, of Bridgeport; and treasurer, 
Elmer Weiss, of Shannock, R. I 
Howard §S. Almy, credit manager of 
the Collyer Insulated Wire Co., Paw- 


tucket, R. I., recently spoke before the 
Pawtucket Credit Rating Bureau on 
“The Credit Man Surveys New Eng- 


said that business conditions 


land.” He 


there are better than in other parts 
of the country and that Pawtucket’s 
diversified industries have put it in a 


better position than many other com- 
munities which depend upon only one 
or 2 industries. 

Providence Community Fund. Among 
contributors to the annual fund were 
employes of the Phillips-Baker Rubber 
Co., $2,015; of Providence Insulated 
Wire Co., $150; and of Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., $10,949.20; Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., $6,000; American In- 
and American 
$100 


sulated Wire Co., $125; 
Multiple Fabric Co., 


NEW ENGLAND 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. Following the 
recent death of Ernest Jacoby, the well- 
known crude rubber broker, of Boston, 
Mass., his sons, Ernest, Jr., and Francis, 

gether with Richard Baybertt, have 
yrganized the firm of Ernest Jacoby & 


Co. and will carry on the business as 
heretofore, at the present address, 79 
Milk St., Boston. Mr. Baybertt was 


ated with the late Mr. Jacoby for 
and both sons have been 


associ 


some 20 years, 
connected with the firm since finishing 
college 

S. S. Long, director of the recently 
reated Rubber and Textile Division 
of the Ault & Wiborg Corp., 75 Var- 
ick St., New York, N. Y., early last 
month returned from a business trip 
through the Midwest, where he visited 


a number of the larger rubber manufac- 
turers. 

Bristol Mfg. Co., 
shoes and other rubber goods, 
R. I., on December 10 filed in Federal 
Court, Providence, a anization 
ion provided for under the amend- 
ment to the national bankruptcy act 
Congress in 1933. The peti- 
forth that the firm is unable 
meet its debts, that several creditors 
have attached property, but 
company can regain 
standing if allowed to reorganize. 
Judge Ira Lloyd Letts accepted the 
petition, granted a decree allowing the 
ywners to conduct, and ordered that a 
reorganization plan be submitted to 
the court. company stock- 
holders include many residents of Bris- 
tol. The petition for reorganization 
is signed by Maurice C. Smith, Jr., 
treasurer of the company. 


manufacturer of 
Bristol, 


reorg 





passed by 
ion sets 
personal 


that the financial 


3ristol 


Anhydrex Rubber 
Insulation 
ANHY DREX rubber insulation, the 


culmination of a lengthy research 
for the first time allows rub- 
used with entire success for 
insulation. The 
duplicates but 
properties that 


program, 
ber to be 
submarine signal cable 
new material not only 
exceeds gutta in the 
have made the latter supreme. Its elec- 
trical properties are equal to gutta 
percha in every respect. The disadvan- 
tages of the negligible resistance to at- 
mospheric aging and the high cost of 
gutta have been successfully overcome. 
Its density is quite comparable with 
gutta and is only a fraction of the regu- 
lar type of 30% compound. 

Lead sheaths and _ steel can 
safely be eliminated from underground 
thereby doing away with elec- 
trolysis, corrosion, crystallization, and 
sheath currents. Trans-oceanic 
cables can now be manufactured in the 
United States with the assurance that 
they will give superior service over an 
indefinite period, making this country 
inally independent of other nations in 
this 


tapes 
cables, 


signal 


respect. 


Davol Rubber Co., Providence, R. I. 
General Manager Ernest I. Kilcup was 
the dinner speaker at the last meeting 
of the Fall River Credit Reporting As- 


sociation; his subject was “Debt and 
Taxes.” Fifty-two of the 66 living 
members of Davol’s Quarter Century 


Club, employes with the company 25 
years or more, attended a dinner in 
their honor at the Narragansett Hotel 


on December 6. Among the speakers 
were Charles J. Davol, president of the 
concern, who will observe his fiftieth 
anniversary with the concern next Oc- 
tober; Mr. Kilcup; Walter L. Davol, 
assistant managing executive; M. M. 
Lavin, dean of rubber salesmen in New 
England; and R. J. Fries, man- 
ager. A scroll, signed by all the Davol 
employes, was presented President 
Davol to mark the sixtieth anniversary 
of the founding of the business, which 
occurred last year. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
)., had a receiver, James B. Littlefield, 
Providence, R. I., attorney, appointed 
for the Freestone Service Stores, Inc., 
Providence tire and auto service 
cern, by Judge Churchill in 
Court. The receiver’s bond was fixed 
at $5,000. The Akron company filed 
the petition and is sole creditor, ac- 
cording to Henry M. Boss, Jr., counsel 
for the petitioner, who alleges that the 
local concern is unable to meet its 
obligations in the ordinary course. The 
receiver is authorized to conduct the 
business, and creditors are enjoined 
from bringing suit during the receiver- 
ship. 

The Melton Ladifabric Corp. of New 
York and Brooklyn has started the ma- 
chinery in its new branch plant at 
Coventry Centre, R. I. occupying a 
3-story brick building. The firm will 
employ about 75 persons. The new 
plant will specialize in rayon and cot- 
ton yarns and elastics knit into cloth, 
mostly white and peach colored for 
the corset trade. The concern also 
uses Lastex manufactured by _ the 
United States Rubber Co. at Provi- 
dence. 


Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., at 


sales 


con- 
Superior 


the annual meeting December 11, 
elected directors including Henry D. 
Sharpe, treasurer of the Brown & 


Sharpe Mfg. Co., and Charles Hor- 
ton, president of the Hope Webbing 
Co., all of Providence, R. I. 

F. E. Atteaux & Co., Inc., manufac- 
turer and distributer of direct colors, 
178 Purchase St., Boston, Mass., has 
been succeeded by the American Color 
& Chemical Co., of which S. C. Chau- 
mey is president. 

Vultex Corp. of America, 666 Main 
St., Cambridge, Mass., has added to its 
technical staff the chemist, Henry Bre- 
seau, formerly associated with the 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 
His experience with latex extends over 
a period of 10 years or more. 
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Liubber on the Farm 

How the use of rubber on the farm 
is steadily increasing is amply demon- 
strated in an illustrated little book re- 
cently issued by the Rubber Growers’ 
Association. Vehicles, from tractors 
to wheelbarrows, are equipped with 
pneumatic tires; rubber hose and belt- 
ing serve various purposes, horse boxes 
and cow stalls have rubber floorings; 
in the dairy the floors are paved with 
rubber, milking machines have rubber 
parts, churns are rubber rimmed, and 
pails have rubber rings at the bottom; 
family and help of the farmer are using 
more rubber clothing and footwear. In 
short, all over the farm, in house, barn, 
neld, various forms is in- 


‘reasingly 


rubber in 
encountered. 
Dreperiies of Latex 
One of a series of popular lectures 
latex arranged by the Institution 
4 the Rubber Industry was delivered 


recently before the London and_ Dis- 
trict Section by F. H. Cotton, who 
spoke on “Special Properties of La- 


He went into the details of the 
technical 


tex.” 
chemistry of latex and the 
problems met in manufacturing latex, 
treating the questions concerning co- 
agulation, stability, hygroscopicity of 
stabilizers, and compounding, vulcan- 
izing, and drying latex. The technical 
significance of the viscosity and sur- 
face tension of latex and latex mixes 
were also fully discussed, and the im- 
portance of air-conditioning in working 
with latex was stressed. 

During the discussion after the lec- 
ture it was brought out that to insure 
manufacture of latex a 
skilled chemist acquainted with col- 
loidal chemistry should be employed 
and that colloid chemistry should play 
a dominant part in training chemists 
for the rubber industry. The possibili- 
ties for greatly increased use of con- 
centrated and stabilized latex, if put up 
in tubes and sold to the public, were 
also mentioned. Whereupon Mr. Cot- 


successful 


ton stated that in his own kitchen a 
rubber flooring, cemented with a mix- 
ture of latex and casein after 2% years 


was still perfect. 


Rubber in Paints 

The addition of the usual paint driers 
—linoleates, resinates—causes a deteri- 
oration of the mechanical properties of 
rubber; but the decreased viscosity 
noted as a result of the presence of 
the driers actually makes the rubber 
valuable for use in paints, enamels, and 
varnishes, it is shown in a recent pat- 
ent specification’ by the Rubber Grow- 


GREAT BRITAIN 


ers’ Association, H. P. Stevens, J. G. 
Bearn, and F, C. Stokes. For the pur- 
poses mentioned up to 10% of 
calculated on the weight of the rubber, 
is incorporated with the help of a 
Werner-Pfleiderer machine or similar 
type; just enough solvent is used 
to give a thick solution. ‘The 
takes from 8 to 16 hours in a 
machine. 

In this way, if 10 parts of crepe rub- 
ber are mixed with part of lead 
linoleate, dissolved in 80 parts of white 
spirit, and then are added the desired 
pigments, 10 parts of stand-oil and 
14-part of cobalt linoleate, an easily 
flowing, highly resistant flat paint re- 
sults. To obtain a high gloss enamel 
air is passed through a solution of rub- 
ber and drier, stand-oil is added, and 
the whole ground with pigments; 
water paints are prepared, by emulsify 
ing the solution of rubber and driers 
with a solution of glue or casein or 
both; then the required pigments and 
fillers are added. Rather dark var- 
nishes with a hard glossy finish result 
when the mixture of rubber and drie: 
is heated up to 300° C. until a molten 
mass is obtained, which is subsequently 
thinned with solvents and driers; if a 
lighter color is desired, the varnishes 
may be bleached by blowing with air. 


drier, 


pr¢ CESS 


small 


one 


1B. P. No. 407,038. 


Company News 

Largely as a result of higher raw 
rubber prices, the use of reclaim has 
advanced markedly of late. The Rub- 
ber Regenerating Co., Manchester, re- 
ports that during the last 6 months its 
volume of business has doubled while 
the amount of forward business is more 
than double that booked at this time 
in 1933. Net profits for the 9 months 
ended September 30, 1934, were £6,662, 
and after various expenses in connec- 
tion with the changes in the company 
are written off, £1,230 will be carried for- 
ward. The concern expects to declare 
a dividend at the end of March, 1935. 

The company recently acquired cer- 
tain new processes which cover, among 
others, a solvent used in manufacturing 
a new kind of special reclaim. It is 
expected that this reclaim will be 
largely used for manufacturing rubber 
soles, mats, floor coverings, pavings, 
mechanical goods, etc. The solvent has 
been experimentally used as a turpen- 
tine substitute and in this form is ex- 
pected to find a wide field of applica- 
tion in the paint, varnish, and polish 
industries; in a different form it appears 
to have possibilities as a crude rubber 
solvent. 


Cable Mig. C Ltd., Lon- 
don, was registered as a new company 
£150,000, t 
acquire the business of cable manufac 


General 
with a nominal capital of 


agents carried on 


name 


turers, dealers, and 
by a company of the 
to manufacture and sell cables and 
apparatus for , il 
etc., and also bitumen, rubber: 
percha, and 

Directors of the firm aré 
C. W. R. Pantlin, Ernest G. Bisseker, 
and Sir Joseph W. L. Napier, all di 
rectors of F. McNeill & Co., Ltd., and 
John Wright, director of General Cable 
Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


same and 


wires, street cars, rail 
ways, 
vutta 


terials. 


Waterproofing ma 


new 


British Notes 
Basic prices on all orders received 
on and after November 19, 1934, ar¢ 
be advanced India Rubbe: 
Manufacturers Association decided 


20%, the 


Experiments are being nducted by 
the london Underground Railway 
reduce noise by treating walls with 
asbestos combined with latex 

That the bicycle, contrary to gen- 
erally accepted opinion, continues ti 
make headway was revealed by figures 
given by Mr. Hore-Belisha, Ministe: 
of Transport, when he recently opened 
the nineteenth International Bicycle & 
Motorcycle Show held at Olympia. 
While the production of motor cycles 
had for some years been declining and 
had only started to recover again in 
1934, the output of bicycles had in- 
creased steadily, to 1,500,000 a year, it 
was shown. The value of the exports 
of motor cycles and bicycles increased 
by about £500,000 to £3,000,000 dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1934. At the 
show were buyers from almost every 
country in Europe as well as from the 
United States, India, Palestine, Japan, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

Three special university lectures or 
“The Colloidal Chemistry of India 
Rubber” have been given by Prof. H 
Freundlich, formerly head of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institute, in Germany, 
London University 


and now with 





Germany 

Hitherto less interest was 
rubber for roads in Germany than in 
most leading countries. That the im- 
portance of this matter, however, now 
is fully realized is evident from the fact 
that at the VII International Streets 
Congress recently held in Munich rec- 
ommended further experimentation in 
the construction and the use of rubber 
Wider use of rubber instead 


shown ir 


pavings 
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of steel tires for horse-drawn vekicles 
and the like was also advised to pro 
tect road surfaces in general Inci- 
dentally pneumatic tires for horse- 


drawn vehicles for some time have been 
produced by various local manufactur- 
ers who report a rapidly increasing de- 


mand for these tires. The latter come 
in 7 sizes ranging from 4 by 20 to 7 
by 20 (all felloes are 20-inch) for loads 


from 500 to 2,300 kilos; 
from 3 to 4.5 atmospheres. 

The Government's restriction of 
crude rubber imports into Germany has 
led to increased use of reclaim as is 
comparative figures of im 
exports of waste and old 
rubber. While the monthly average 
of imports of these articles in the last 
1933 was 964 quintals, the 
quarter of 1934 


pressures are 


indicated 
ports and 


quarter of 
average for the 
rose to 2,303 quintals, and for the sec- 
ond quarter, to 4,256 quintals. In July, 
1934, the peak of 11,270 quintals was 
reached, and though a drop occurred 
the following month, the total came to 
7,958 quintals. At the same time ex- 
ports, which averaged 3,480 quintals a 
month in the fourth quarter of 1933, fell 
to 2,518 quintals a month in the first 
quarter of 1934 and to 1,217 quintals 
in the second quarter. With 61 quintals 
in July and 20 quintals in August, 1934, 
exports from Germany of old and 
waste rubber may be said to have vir- 
tually ceased for the present. 

The statement by Dr. Schacht to the 
effect that the production of synthetic 
Germany is now a complete 


first 


rubber in 


success’ has aroused much discussion 
both at home and abroad. It is, of 
course, the I. Farbenindustrie which 


has for years been experimenting with 
synthetic rubber production and is now 
credited with unusual success in this 
field. The concern is as yet very ret- 
icent on the subject, but from reports 
from Amsterdam it appears that Neth- 
erlands rubber interests for some time 


have known of I. G. Farbenindustrie’s 
achievement. It seems that the new 
product is not only superior to the 


natural article in its resistance to the 
influence of temperature, but is substan- 
tially cheaper than any other synthetic 
rubber so far produced by any other 
country; it is reassuring to learn that 
despite this statement the synthetic ar- 
ticle is still 60 to 80% higher in pric 
than the real thing. Special impor- 
tance is naturally attached to this re- 
sult since Germany now has a stron; 
incentive to push the manufacture 
synthetic rubber; consequently seine 
developments will be watched with in- 
terest. 
Ferroflex 


of 


G.m.b.H., Harburg-Wil- 


helmsburg, recently was formed to de- 
velop and exploit processes concern 
mg the direct union of soft rubber to 


and to 
from 


metal or other hard materials 
manufacture and sell 
the materials obtained by 
esses. 

The Leipzig 
be held from 


articles made 


these proc- 


Spring Fair of 1935 will 
March 3 to 10 


2Inpra Russer Worn, Dec. 1, 


1934, p. 60. 


European Notes 

The Danish rubber manufacturing 
concern, A.S., De Forenade Gummi-og 
Luftringefabriker, Schionnig & Arve of 
Copenhagen, booked net profits of 421,- 
735 kroner for the year 
against 405,277 kroner the year 
and declared an &% dividend. 

Rubber specialties, as bathing 
dress shields, etc., will be manuiact 
by the recently formed Arabin 
Co., A.S., of Birkerod, near 
hagen The company, 
30,000 kroner, will be under the 
agement of Paul Hansen, for many 

with the 1. B. Kleinert Rubber 

New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 
The Plantageselskabet Sumatra A.S., 
offices in Copenhagen, is said to 
be in liquidation. The concern was 
founded in 1927 with a capital of 800,- 
000 kroner to plant rubber and tobacco 
in Sumatra. 

The Roumanian agency of the Dun- 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, is now 
in the hands of the Soc. Anglo-Roman 
pentru Cauciucuri, Bucharest, a com- 
pany capitalized at 2,000,000 lei. 


past business 
be LDOrS, 


caps, 
ured 


Copen- 
capitalized at 
man- 


years 


with 


The Goodyear Rubber - Vertriebs 
A.G., of Prague, sales branch of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., U. S. A., will go into liquidation. 
The firm, founded in 1932, originally 
planned to manufacture tires in 


Czechoslovakia, but eventually it was 
decided to limit its activities to selling 
the products of the American Goodyear 
company. In August, 1933, it appears, 
the selling of Goodyear products in 
Czechoslovakia was transferred to the 
Handelsgesellschaft Kralicek, Medvey 
& Co. 

For the time being an end seems to 
have come to re reckless undercutting 
Polish rubber footwear 
manufacturers. They have recently 
warned by the Government that 
unless they come to some understand- 
ing among themselves, a compulsory 
cartel will be established. Manufactur- 
ers, including the Polish Bata concern, 
consequently, have agreed on a mini- 
mum price below which they will not 
supply dealers; while the latter, on 
their part, must undertake to adhere to 
uniform retail prices on all rubber foot- 
wear under penalty of refusal of fur- 
ther supplies. 


of prices by 


been 





Sperzo 

Sperzo is a mixture of straight chain 
monobasic alcohols ranging from 12 
to 19 carbon atoms. Lauryl and myris- 
tyl alcohols predominate, and the aver- 
age length of the carbon chain is about 
14. It is recommended as a dispersing 
aid to dry pigments, particularly car- 
bon black, and as a processing agent in 
the compounding of rubber stocks. 
When used to the extent of 0.5% on 
the rubber, Sperzo aids materially in 
the dispersion of carbon black, result- 
ing in improved tread wear of. tiré 
stocks. It also assists through superior 
lubrication in the tubing and the cal- 
endering of stock. 


Rubber 
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ee 
Rubber Trade Inquiries 
The inquiries that follow have already bee 
nevertheless they are of interest not 
only in showing the needs of the trade, but be 
cause of oe possibility that additional informa 
tion may be furnished by those who read them. 
The op Mg is therefore glad to have those inter- 
ested communicate with him. 


answerec 


No. INQUIRY 

1719 Manufacturer of transparent nipples 

1720 Manufacturer of a machine to put on on 
inch rubber tires. 

1721 Manufacturer of a knife for cutting sheet 
rubber for shoe stock. 

1722 Manufacturer of lead pencil erasers. 

1723 Manufacturer of stationers’ bands. 

1724 Manufacturer of DuPrene sheet rubber 


725 Manufacturer of molded items from D: 
Prene rubber. 





World Rubber Absorption— 
Net Imports 


Long Tons—1934 











ConsUMPTION Aug. Sept. Oct 
United States ... 34,058 30,693 30,052 
United Kingdom. 14,427 3,492 10,929 

Net Imports 
Australia ....... 658 743 798 
Austria ...... 172 199 
Belgium .......- 669 501 
ee 1,948 2,770 3,043 
Czechoslovakia 1,495 477 254 
Denmark ......- 266 232 188 
OS eS 226 197 86 
eo ae 3,660 4,244 3,424 
GOMMENY 2.20000 : 3,078 2,607 2,148 
EER once orauns 1,795 1,486 : 
FOMOM cacecsccces 4,945 7,346 mee 
Netherlands ..... 239 339 447 
Norway ....-eee- 68 89 40 
DMR og cba owe 6,829 *3,000 
EER ob 604 eee: 277 465 +? 
oS eee 473 462 499 
Switzerland ..... 162 89 181 
ee ee 2 2,250 2,250 2,250 

ROR acawkenss oo eas 61,681 - 

Minus U.S. (Cons. ) 34,058 30,693 32,052 

Total Foreign .... 43,637 30,988 





* Estimate 
Compiled by 


Department of Commerce, 


to complete table. 
Leather-Rubber-Shoe Diviston, 
Washington, D. C. 





British Malaya 


An official cable from Singapore to the Ma- 
layan Information Agency, Malaya House, 57 
Charing Cross, London, S.W.1 England, gives 
the following figures for November, 1934: 


Rubber Exports: Ocean shipments from Singa- 
Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham 





pore, 
November, 1934 
Latex, _ 
Concentrated 
Latex, Re 
. Sheet vertex, and 
and Crepe Other Forms 
ubber of Latex 
To Tons Tons 
United Kingdom ..... 11,898 281 
United States ........ 24,412 369 
Continent of Europe.. 9,794 337 
British possessions .... 1,103 46 
Pee Rey es 2,398 18 
Other countries ...... 476 8 
: | i a re 50,081 1,059 


Rubber Imports: Actual, by Land and Sea 


November, 1 13 $ 





Dr Wet 
hotter Rubber 
From Tons Tons 
Renee eerie 8 982 3,202 
SOO TERED “we vcc seven ne 307 429 
Java and other Dutch Islands. 165 15 
RE oot waa base os ou 953 - 
British Borneo ...........++- 485 25 
en RR re ter ee 167 4 
SS Saree ere 864 492 
French Indo-China ........ de 114 65 
RPE: ETERS ass occ 0i0 0s owe 96 6 
WE chews beds Seeeebadoe 4,133 4,266 
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Rubber Industry in Far East 





Hevea Diseases 

The report of the Director of the 
General Experiment Station of the 
A.V.R.O.S. for the year ended June 30, 
1934, contains a survey of the diseases 
affecting Hevea during that period. A 
disease attacking the foot of buddings 
still prevails on a few estates. Mouldy 
rot, first noted in 1925 on a few iso- 
lated estates in the district of the 
A.V.R.O.S., hitherto did not cause 
much damage, but during the last 18 
months it has spread rapidly and _ be- 
come a cause for anxiety. It is thought 
that the unusual spread of the disease 
is probably due to the fact that during 
the past 2 years natives have started 
tapping large numbers of very young 
trees on their plantations, which fol- 
low the roads in an unbroken band. 

Almost 2 years ago a bark disease 
was noted in untapped seedlings, de- 
scendents of clone A.V.50. Of late the 
disease has also appeared among bud- 
dings of this clone planted among the 
seedlings, and a very thorough investi- 
gation is now under way. 

Oidium continues to puzzle because 
of its uncertainty, one year appearing 
in a milder form and in the next, more 
virulent and widespread. In general 
the director does not believe the 
verity of the disease has increased; at 
the same time he would not guarantee 
that the disease would never be more 
serious than in the past. As to treat- 
ment, the question is not alone one of 
obtaining immediate results observable 
in increased yields; the future must also 
be considered, and the aim must be to 
maintain the health of the tree-capital. 
The further progress of the disease will 
be carefully followed, and any improve- 
ment in the technique of sulphur dust- 
ing will be observed. Meanwhile, since 
abnormal leaf-fall will obviously affect 
weak trees more seriously than other- 
wise sturdy trees, all measures which 
will keep the plantation in a healthy 
condition are to be recommended. 


a) ee 





Dry Native Rubber 
According to the Delt Crt., the Gov- 
ernment is making active propaganda 
among natives in Palembang for the 


preparation of dry rubber. The ob- 
ject is to open up the possibility for 
natives to obtain a higher price for 


their rubber by offering a product that 
does not have to go to Singapore for 
remilling, but can be sent direct to 
manufacturers in Europe and America. 

Attention may also be called to an 
article in Koloniale Studien by Dr. J. 
C. W. Cramer on establishing a large- 
scale remilling industry in Bandjerma- 


NETHERLAND INDIA 


sin, Borneo. Under present conditions, 
says Dr. Cramer, where there is no 
standardization of the native product 
and native growers depend on the trend 
of prices in Singapore, the trade in na- 
tive rubber is of a speculative nature 
which affects the income of the native. 
The time is now ripe for an attempt 
by Borneo to become independent of 
Singapore and to establish a rubber re- 
milling industry locally. But he points 
out that owing to Singapore’s strong 
position, the Government would have 
to guarantee some kind of protection to 
the new industry. Considering the 
question whether the new industry 
would benefit most if big works were 
concentrated in Bandjermasin or nu- 
merous small factories were started in 
production centers, Mr. Cramer, while 
realizing the risks in the former case, 
nevertheless prefers large  establish- 
ments since then success’ would be 
more immediate and also more com- 
plete—if the attempt succeeded. 


Restriction Problems 

At the recent installation of the Cen- 
tral Advisory Committee, whose task 
it is to study and judge communica- 
tions, advice, and proposals about re- 
striction of native rubber, the director 
of the Department of Inland Adminis- 
tration, P. C. A. van Lith, discussed 
the difficulties of evolving a satisfactory 
method of restricting native rubber. 
When the special export duty-on na- 
tive rubber was first proposed, there 
was practically general opposition in 
the People’s Council, he said, and the 
population too was practically unani- 
mously in favor of some other kind of 
restriction. Now, however, this unan- 
imity no longer exists. The people 
meantime had had the opportunity to 
consider the various proposed restric- 
tion measures, and a conflict of inter- 
ests had resulted, followed by a wide 
divergence of opinion among natives 
themselves; and this condition did not 
lighten the task before the committee. 

Exactly one month after the above 


speech, Messrs. van Lith and van 
Brakel started on a tour of various 
rubber centers, Palembang, Banka, 


Djambi, Tandjong Pinang, Bengkalis, 
and Medan, in connection with the in- 
vestigation of restriction measures. 
Proposals to introduce individual re- 
striction have been received from vari- 
ous centers, and latest advices state 
that the Government has consented to 
this form of restriction, effective Janu- 
ary, 1, 1935, for Banka and Dependen- 
cies and the free territory of Riouw 
and Dependencies. A similar change 
has also been recommended for Tapa- 





nuli, Atjeh, and East Coast of Sumatra, 
except Bengkalis. Export quotas for 
the latter districts, already roughly 
fixed, are based on output figures over 
a number of years. Exactly when in- 
dividual restriction is to be introduced 
in these territories is not quite certain, 
but it seems probable by April 1, 1935. 
In the local press it is held possible 
that individual restriction may also be 
extended to some other districts. 
Indische Mercuur publishes the follow- 
ing table showing the outputs of the 
various districts in Sumatra and Bor- 
neo during 1933 and the first 7 months 
of 1934 as well as the percentage of the 
total contributed by each section: 





Jan.-Dec., Jan.-July, 
1933 1934 
Tons %o Tons % 
South and East Bor- 

MOO 5.0/5.4.4:x0'0:4 38 23,511 20.7 25,601 19.2 
West Borneo ...... gieaas «24.3 25114 38:7 
Rr ree 24,197 21.4 18,640 14. 
Palembang ........ 14,123 12.4 25,368 18.9 
West Coast Sumatra 170 0.1 1,585 41 
ae re 7,591 6.5 7,870 6.0 
Banka and Billiton.. 620 0.6 3,017 2.2 
East Coast Sumatra 13,844 12.2 20,955 15.6 
ioe ee 1,673 ES 4,971 3.7 
PIED Goa Cuieseais 3160.3 88¢ 0.6 

Total 113,580 100.0 134,007 100. 


The table clearly indicates that except 
for East Coast Sumatra 
affected are among the least important 
producers. They are the last 5 on the 
list and their combined outputs repre- 
sented 28.1% of the total in 1934 and 
21.1% in 1933. 

Incidentally, it is reassuring to note 
that actual production figures are to 
serve as bases for calculating quotas 
for individual restriction. If the po- 
tential outputs were considered, native 
restriction might well become a hope- 
matter. In some quarters, espe- 
cially outside Netherland India, there 
is still much scepticism regarding na- 
tive potential outputs, but locally it is 
claimed on good authority that these 
potentials are f beyond the basic 


the districts 


less 


far 
quotas allotted and even beyond the 
usually accepted figures for potential 
Startling figures are given, some as 
high as 600,000 tons for next year! 
Even the considered opinion of experts 
and officials in a position to know is 
that 500,000 tons is a moderate poten- 
tial figure for 1935. 

As long as no reliable statistics 
available, however, one man’s guess is 
as good as another’s. Under present 
circumstances it is probably just as 
well that it cannot be proved with ac- 
tual figures of numbers of trees and 
extents of holdings that potential is 
much higher than the 350,000 tons usu- 
ally given and accepted by many, it 
must be admitted, with a grain of salt 


are 
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Planting Statistics 





A timely review of Malayan rubber 
ting statistics for 1933 has been 
iled by D. H. Grist, deputy regis- 
genera f statistics It is not 

imed that these figures are accurate 


of value 
into the 


they are 


insight 


even complete, but 
as permitting a good 
Malayan planting position. 
Phe total 


} - >? 
end ot 1933 1s 


all Malaya 
3,138,495 


planted area for 
given as 





cres, but since complete returns con- 
ng planted areas in the Unfed- 
erat ated Malay States have not yet come 
hand, 1932 figures for these states 

re included. 

As usual, plantations are classi- 
fied under 2 heads, estates of over 
100 acres and estates under 100 acres, 
the former being predominantly under 
European ownership, and the latter in 
ilmost every instance under Asiatic 


wnership. The total planted area of 
the former class was 1,860,744 acres, of 


ich 1,518,362 acres were mature, and 
342,382 rubber. Distribu- 
erated Malay States 








acres, young rub- 

uits Settlements 

€s, you rubber 

8,054 es: Uniederated Malz tates: 

I 471,815 s, young rubber, 
9.6/> es 

I e second class f estates the 

ted area totals 1,277,751 acres, that 

is nearly 41% of the whole; the Un- 

federated Malay States gave no sepa- 

rate figures for tappable and young 

ibber, and the total of 585,661 acres 


u 
r small holdings here was ascertained 
1932. In the Federated Malay States 


the tappable area of small estates was 
485,098 acres and of young rubber 80,- 
593 acres, and in the Straits Settle- 


ments, 113,203 and 13,196 acres, re- 
spectively 

Very little new rubber was planted 
n 1933. The total for the larger estates 
was 4,561 acres, 4,187 acres in the 
F. M.S. and 374 acres in the S.S.; while 


the area abandoned or destroyed during 
period was 1,755 and 267 acres, re- 








spectively. On small ne igs 2,092 
acres were planted in the F. M.S. and 
ily one acre in the S.S 


The reserve land held by the larger 
estates, about 14% of the planted area, 
was distributed as follows: F. M. S., 
71,201 S. S., 21,096 
sether from which must 
res unsuitable for 
for 1932 


acres; acres, to- 
oe 297 acres, 
-ted 11,444 ac 


M. S. figures are 


be dedt 
nting. U 
196,618 acres 
In 1933 the 


number of larger estates 


ame to 2,332 Details, however, are 
not available for those in Johore and 
Kedah and cover only the 1,145 in the 
F.M.S., 289 in the S.S., and 47 in the 
U. M.S. Of these 20 were over 5,000 
acres in extent, 14 in the Federated 


Over ™% of the total was 
and 5,000 acres in ex- 
500 1,000 acres; 


Malay States. 
between 1,000 


and 


tent: % between 





and more than half between 100 and 
500 acres. 

Europeans owned 976 estates 
about 1,394,000 
Chinese, 984 covering 356,900 
Indians, 267 covering 63,000 acres; and 
others, 105 covering 76,800 acres. Since 
in addition practically all the areas un- 
der 100 Asiatic owned, 
around 56% of the total planted 
is under Asiatic ownership. 

At the end of 1933, 503 budded areas 
covered 164,559 acres, of which 41,807 
but 15,949 acres actually 


with a 
total area of acres; 
acres; 


acres are 
area 


were tappable, 

were in tapping. During 1933 only 
3,476 acres were newly budded, less 
than during any year since 1926 when 


acres had been budded. During 
the 1928-1932 inclusive budded 
were 5 times as 


1,987 
years 
xtensions almost 5 
large as during the preceding 6 years. 


Most general progress was noted in 
the F. M.S. where 89,162 acres of the 
total budded area are to be found; 


U. M.S. follows next with 70,825 acres. 


It is worth noting that while in the 
early years of ‘te Pt to 1925- 
Kedah, in the Unfederated Malay 
States, was ahead of all other states, 
interest waned considerably thereafter; 


since 1929 Johore has taken up bud- 
ding on a large scale and it now has 
I surface under budded rubbe1 
(50,463 acres), with more 
1,000 acres (9 covering 31,886 acres), 
than any other state in Malaya. 

The production of rubber in 1933 by 


but 


a Diggel 


areas over 


larger estates totaled 241,011 tons and 
f holdings, 218,825 tons, in all 459,836 
tons. The output on estates of 100 


acres and over, based on the area actu- 
ally tapped during the year, averaged 
456 pounds per acre in the F.M.S, 
and 432 pounds per acre in the Straits 
Settlements. Corresponding figures for 
holdings under 100 acres were 463 
pounds and 546 pounds per acre respec- 
tively. For the unusually high figure 
of 546 pounds no satisfactory explana- 
tion can be found; so it must 
cepted with reserve 


be ac- 


Malayan Notes 
Malaya’s difficulty in filling her June- 
December, 1934, quota is due to a com- 
bination of causes, including the labor 
shortage troublesome in many districts; 


the long-continued rains interfering 
with regular tapping in several dis- 
tricts; and small-holders selling their 
coupons and at present prices able to 
rest both their trees and themselves 
and yet earn as much money as they 
did by hard work before restriction 


A similar situation is 
complained of in Ceylon. When the 
Stevenson Restriction Scheme was in 
force, it was found necessary to pro- 
hibit selling of coupons, and there 
seems to be no reason why a similar 
remedy should not be resorted to now. 

The writer of “Notes and Com- 
ments” in the Times of Malaya, refer- 


was introduced. 


ring to an item in INpra RupBer Wor.p’ 
on a latex paper made in Scandinavia, 
seen cardboard manufac- 
same principle used by a 
containers for beer bot- 
containers, which arrive 
are said to be well-suited 
to their purpose, cheap, extremely 
tough, and durable. It is added that 
the sample of cardboard was 
strong enough to carry rubber, now 
packed in expensive wooden 


says he has 
tured on the 
local firm as 
tles. These 
flat, in bales, 


seen 


cases. 





A.C.S Meetings 


(Continued from page 50) 


Nichols Medalist 
HE William H. Nichols Medal of the 
New York Section, A. C.S., for 1935 
has been awarded to Father Julius A 
Nieuwland, professor of organic chem- 
istry in the University of Notre Dame, 
“for basic work on syntheses from un- 


saturated hydrocarbons.” His dis- 
coveries proved of great help in the 
development of synthetic rubber, nota- 


bly DuPrene. 

The medal, one of the highest hon- 
ors bestowed on chemists in this coun- 
try, will be formally presented to 
Father Nieuwland at the three hun- 
dredth anniversary meeting of the 
founding of the American chemical 
industry in New York, to be held in 
connection with the A. C. S., meeting 
the week of April 22. 


President for 1936 
ROF. EDWARD BARTOW, head 


of the Department of Chemistry and 
Chemical Engineering at the State 
University of Iowa, has been elected 
president of the American Chemical 
Society for 1936. Prof. Roger Adams, 
of the University of Illinois, now presi- 
dent-elect, will take office as president 
on January 1. He will succeed Dr. 
Charles L. Reese, retired chemical di- 
rector of the E.I.du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. Profes- 
sor Adams is a member of President 
Roosevelt’s Science Advisory Board. 








Foreign Trade Information 


For further information concerning the in- 
quiries listed below address United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, 
New York, N. Y. 

No. CommMopity 
*7,849 Latex-treated paper 

7,871 Rubber thread 
*7,883 Gasoline hose 

ROS ORE 

Zabies’ rubber 
ings, aprons, rubber- 
ized fabrics, toys, bath 
sponges, overshoes, sta- 
tionery supplies, pencil 
erasers, water bottles, 
and garter and belting 
CEE os cnne ance e's Taffa, Palestine 
*8,016 Automobile tires ..... Odense, Denmark 
*8,018 Miners’ rubber suits... Johannesburg, 

South Africa 


City anv COUNTRY 
Duclair, France 
Seomiee Danzig-Heubude 

machin- 
silos Marseille, 


*7 980 ‘sheet. France 


*Purchase. 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


MACHINERY 


United States 
1,977,720. Web Delivery Apparatus. F. 
Fowler, Newton, assignor to 
Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, 
both in Mass. 


1,977,801. Molding Apparatus. L. J. 
Mazoyer, Baldwin, N. Y., assignor 
to J. D. Sibley, Middlefield, Conn. 

1,977,804. Trimmer. T. W. Morris, 


Chicago, II. 

1,977,839. Rubber Working Roll. R. 
C. Yocum, Jr., Mapleton Depot, Pa. 

1,978,041. Sponge Rubber Strip Appa- 
ratus. H. M. Dodge, Akron, O., as- 
signor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N.. ¥. 

1,978,048. Composite Article Appara- 
tus. S. Heintz, Watertown, Mass., 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to 


Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del. 
1,978,051. Sheet Material Cutter. F. J. 


MacDonald, Brookline, 
Hood Rubber Co., Inc., 
both in Mass. 

1,978,156. Internal Heating Arm. A. 
W. Gay, assignor to Gewert Mfg. Co., 
both of Reading, O. 

1,978,275. Rubber Roll Finisher. N. E. 
Morrison, Lititz, Pa. 

1,978,542. Seamless Dress Preserver 
Apparatus. R. Langer, assignor to 
the firm Leopold Pollenz, both of 
Vienna, Austria. 

1,978,586. Insulated Wire Vulcanizer. 
L. F. Lamplough, Mt. Washington, 
Md., assignor to Western Electric 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

1,978,665. Pressure Gage. J. W. Beech- 
er, assignor to Bristol Co., both of 
Waterbury, Conn. 

1,978,722. Mantle Steamer. Le 
Remington, assignor to Curtis & 
Marble Machine Co., both of Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

1,978,796 and 1,978,797. Rubber Thread 
Apparatus. E. Hazell, New York, 
N. Y., assignor to National India 
Rubber Co., Providence, R. I. 

1,978,803. Rubber Thread Apparatus. 
N. G. Madge, Providence, R. I., and 
A. W. Keen, Passaic, N. J., assignors 
to National India Rubber Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

1,978,982. Suction Apparatus. F. L. 
Barstow, Springfield, Mass.,  as- 
signor to New York Belting & Pack- 
ins: Co., Passaic; NJ. 

1,978,985. Flashless Molded Article 
Apparatus. H. Z. Cobb, assignor to 
Revere Rubber Co., both of Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

1,979, 003. Hollow Article Machine. W. 
Macdonald, N. Providence, R. 

1,979,004. Calendering Device. J. A. 
McCrohan, New Haven, assignor to 
Goodyear’s India Rubber Glove Mfg. 
Co., Naugatuck, both in Conn. 

1,979,552. Tire Core Remover. R. D. 
Hulslander, assignor to Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,979,758. Coating Apparatus. E. H. 
Merritt, Lockport, N. Y. 

1,980,134. Retreader. L. O. Grange, 
assignor to W. J. Jarrett, both of 
Chicago, III. 


assignor to 
Watertown, 


1,980,203. Tire Casing Apparatus. E. 
Hopkinson, New York, N. Y., as- 
signor to Morgan & Wright, Detroit, 


Mich. 

1,980,226. Latex Flowing Machine. H. 
R. Polleys, New Haven, Conn., as- 
signor to National India Rubber Co., 
Bristol, R. I. 

1,980,564. Article Joining Apparatus. 
H. Willshaw, Sutton Coldfield, Eng- 
land, assignor to Dunlop Tire & Rub- 
ber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

1,980,567. Pneumatic Tire Apparatus. 
W. L.. Avery, Bishop’s Stortford, 
England, assignor to United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. 

1,980,882. Rolling Mill Hydraulic Pres- 
sure Device. J. Sée and L. Huot, as- 
signors of % to  Etablissements 
Hutchinson, and % to Le Materiel 
Special L. M. S., all of Paris, France. 

1,981,059. Tube Cutter. F. C. Matthews, 
F. E. Brown, and J. W. H. Pengelly, 
assignors to India Rubber, Gutta 
Percha & Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., 
all of London, England. 

1,981,194. Vulcanizing Apparatus. C. J. 
Randall, assignor to Goodyear’s In- 
dia Rubber Glove Mfg. Co., both of 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

1,981,201. Curing Bag. C. M. Semler, 
Stow, . 

1,981,628. Vulcanizing Press. H. E. 
Morse, Akron, O., assignor to Wing- 
foot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

1,981,644. Belt Apparatus. R. S. Car- 
ter and H. G. Dick, both of Akron, 
O., assignors, by mesne assignments, 
to Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

1,981,808. Tire Tread Burner. H. F. 
Maranville, assignor to General Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, OU. 

1,981,828. Tire Builder. F. J. Shook, 
assignor to P. A. Frank, both of 
Akron, O 


Dominion of Canada 


345,687. Elastic Thread Apparatus. In- 
ternational Latex Processes, Ltd., St. 
Peter’s Port, Channel Islands, as- 
signee of ngs a Gibbons, Montclair, 

| ee 

345, 688. aig Thread Apparatus. 
International Latex Processes, Ltd., 
St. Peter’s Port, Channel Islands, as- 
signee of Revere Rubber Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., assignee of E. Hopkin- 
son, deceased, in his lifetime of New 
York, N. Y., both in the U. S. A. 

345,689. Dipped Rubber Article Form. 
International Latex Processes, Ltd., 
St. Peter’s Port, Channel Islands, as- 
signee of J. R. Gammeter, Akron, O., 
UO. SA 

345,690. Rubber Thread Apparatus. 
International Latex Processes, Ltd., 
St. Peter’s Port, Channel Islands, as- 
signee = G. F. Gourley, Baldwin, 
NY Se A 

345,691 ae 345,692. Rubber Thread 
Apparatus. International Latex Proc- 
esses, Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Chan- 
nel Islands, assignee of E. Hazell, 
New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 

345,695. Rubber Thread Apparatus. 
International Latex Processes, Ltd., 
St. Peter’s Port, Channel Islands, as- 


signee of N. G. Madge, Providence, 
R. I., and A. W. Keen, Passaic, i a 
co-inventors, both in the U. S. A. 

345,826. Tire Apparatus. Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
assignee of C. A. Ostling and ¥. 
McEwan, co-inventors, both of Pod 
tiac, Mich., SA. 


345,827. Rubber Thread or Tube De- 
vice. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, assignee of E. A. Murphy and 
D. F. Twiss, co-inventors, both of 
Birmingham, all in England. 

346,000. Textile Machinery. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., as- 
signee of L. S. Hall, ey 3edford, 
Mass., both in the U. A. 

G mitedl neni 

413,508. Nonmetallic — Material 


Corrugator. B. F. 
New York, N. Y., U. 4 A. 

414,493. Horseshoe Vulcanizing Mold. 
G. Gash, Balaclava, and C. M. Godby, 
Caulfield, both of Victoria, Australia 

414,747. Wire Coating Apparatus. A 
H. Stevens, London. (Chrysler Cory 


rp., 


soodrich 


Highland Park, Mich., U. S. A.) 

414,785. Thickness Gage. British 
Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., London, 
assignee of H. A. Winne, Schenec- 
tady. N. ¥.. UU. S:-A 

414,790. Material Physical Quality 
Tester. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. 
London, and H. Willshaw and G. C 
Brentnall, both of Birmingham. 

415,171. Tire Molding Apparatus. 


Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
and H. Willshaw and F. G. Broad- 
bent, both of Birmingham. 


PROCESS 
United States 


1,977,748. Abrasive Article. D. E 
Webster, assignor to Norton Co., 
both of Worcester, Mass. 

1,978,022. Rubber Asphalt Dispersion. 
L. Kirschbraun, Leonia, N. J., as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, t 
on & Licensing Corp., New York, 

1,978,030. Embossed Sheet Rubber. C 
A. Ritchie, Akron, .. assignor t 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y 

1,978,034. Spraying Liquids. E. B. Suth- 
erland, Akron, O., assignor to B. F 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,978,044. Forming and Applying age 
ber Parts. A. A. Glidden, assig 
to Hood Rubber Co., Inc., both. 
Watertown, Mass. 

1,978,049. Composite Article. S Heintz, 





Watertown, and R. H. Blanc ch ard, 
Malden, both in Mass., assign: bs 
mesne assignments, to Hood Rubb 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
1,978,204. Separating Rubber from 


_— R. J. Hurt, Clarendon Hills, 
1,978,385. Rubber Impregnated  Fi- 
brous Material. S. B. Neiley, Win- 


chester, assignor to Dewey & Almy 


Chemical Co., N. Cambridge, both 
in Mass. 
1,978,481. Molding. D. F. Twiss and 
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E. A. Murphy, both of Wylde Green, 


assignors to Dunlop Rubber Co., 


Ltd., London, all in England. 

1,978,620. Sheet Material. ie « & 
Brewster, Brooklyn, assignor to Nau- 
gatuck Chemical Co., New York, 
both in N. Y. 

1,978,812. Golf Ball. Ek. A. Murphy, 
3irmingham, D. F. Twiss, Wylde 
Green, and R. G. James, Birmingham, 
assignors to Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Birmingham, all in England. 

1,978,848. Articles from Latex. H. L. 
Trumbull, Hudson, O., paerer to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, , 

1,978,868. Gutta Percha, Balata, ‘Fite. 
Treatment. W. S. Smith, Benchams, 
H. J. Garnett, Solefields, and J. 
Dean, Orpington, all in England. 

1,978,869. Refined Gutta Percha, Ba- 
lata, Etc., Manufacture. W. S. Smith, 
Benchams, H. J. Garnett, Solefields, 
and J. N. Dean, Orpington, all in 
England 

1,978,912. Belt. D. Repony, Clifton, 
and J. H. Matthews, Nutley, assign- 
ors to Raybes tos - Mz anhattan, Inc., 
Passaic, all in N. J. 

1,979,946 and 1,979, 947. Tire. C. Krauch 
and M. Mueller-Cunradi, both of 
i adwiadieien a. Rhine, assignors to 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Frank- 
furt a. M., all in Germany. 

1,980,519. Radio-Active Rubber Threads. 
W. Grunzig, Stuttgart, and C. Baum- 
gartel, Zeulenroda, assignors to Julius 
Rompler A. G., Zeulenroda, all in 
Germany 

1,980,565. Securing Reenforcing Liner 
in Tires. H. J. Woock, assignor to 
Super Mold Corp., Lodi, Calif. 

1,980,676. Finishing Textile Fabric. J] 
T. Gibbons, Wilmington, assignor to 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., Rock- 
ford, both in Del. 

1,980,774. Rubber Goods. D. F. Twiss, 
Wylde Green, and E. A. Murphy, 
Birmingham, assignors to Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Birmingham, all in 
England. 

1,981,691. Powdered Rubber. A. J. A. 
Y. de Schepper, The Hague, Holland 


Dominion of Canada 


345,562. Homogeneous Rubber Depo- 
sition. F. Gaborand P. Klein, both of 
3udapest, Piumeery, and A. Szegvari, 
Akron, O., U. S. A., co-inventors. 

345,693. Rubber Coating. International 
Latex Processes, Ltd. St. Peter’s 
Port, Channel Islands, assignee of 
N. G. Madge, Providence, R. I, 
i: SA; 

345,694. Rubber Thread. International 
Latex Processes, Ltd. St. Peter's 
Port, Channel Islands, assignee of 
yi G. Madge, Providence, R. I, 

A. 

345 606, Rubber Article. International 
Latex Processes, Ltd., St. Peter’s 
Port, Channel Islands, assignee of 
W. A. Steinle, Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 

345,754. Textile Material Vulcaniza- 
tion. J. E. C. Bongrand, Paris, and 
L. S. M. Lejeune, Wasquehal, co- 
inventors, both in France. 

345.841. Rubber Product. Interna- 
tional Latex Processes, Ltd., St. 
Peter’s Port, Channel Islands, as- 
signee of M. Havas, Budapest, Hun- 
gary. 

345,918. Leather Substitute. as 
Grower, Watertown, Mass., U. S. A 


United Kingdom 
412,768. Balls. International Latex 


Processes, Ltd. St. Peter’s Port, 
Channel Islands, and D. F. Twiss 


Embossed Rubber 
c. Italiana Pirelli, Milan, \ 

Sealing Holes in Shoes. 
Farr and Farr-Vulcan 
. Ltd., both of Northampton. 
414,204. Ornamenting Rubber. 
, °o.. New York, N. Y., as- 


)., both in the ij. & : 
: Bigg 3 Rubber. 


“Embossed Rubber 
' haathion thetiber to Metal. 
Goodyear ag & Rubber Co., - 
_ Realng ayy) Rings. 
. both of “Westmins ter 
CHEMICAL 


United States 
Compositions of Matter. 





corporation of 
Protective Covering. 


poration of Del. 
77 Water - Insoluble 


‘Rubber Coloring Pigment. 


and A. Shepherdson, all of Manches- 
ter, assignors to Imperial Chemical 


Latex Adhesive. 


A. Shepherdson, 
ton-Cum- ‘He ardy, 


Westmingter, all in England.” 


Molded Product 
tion. H. S. Holt, assignor to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., both of 
Wilmington, Del. 
Rubber Composition. 
Birmingham, England, 
signor to Dunlop Rubber Co., 
3ritish corporation. 
1,978,839. Composition of Matter. 
Gray, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
i » New York, N. 
Doll Coating Composition. 
Frisch, New York, N. Y. 
1 979, 499. Vulcanization of Caoutchouc. 
St. Albans, ee 
“Lubricating Grease. 


to Shell Devel- 
: Sen Me aren both in 


1,980,016. Brake 
O., assignor to B. 


, New York, N. Y. 
Dry Comminute i 


Cuyahoga Falls, 


Raybestos-Manhattan, 
. Passaic, both in N. 

Rubber Hydrochloride Prod- 
E. Gebauer- Fuelnegg, 


India Rubber World 


ton, Ill, and E. W. Moffett, Gary, 
Ind., assignors to Marsene Corp. of 
America, Gary, Ind. 

1,980,599. Rubber Latex Concentrates. 
P. Scholz, Frankfurt a. M., Germany, 
assignor to Revertex, Ltd., London, 
England. 

1,980,813. Articles from Aqueous Dis- 
persions. E. W. Madge, Birmingham, 
England, assignor to Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd. a corporation of Great 
Britain. 

1,980,943. Rubber Goods Manufacture. 
P. D. Patterson, Moseley, England, 
assignor to Dunlop Rubber Co: Etd., 
a British corporation. 

1,980,959. Artificial Mass. G. Schultze, 
Mannheim, assignor to I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G. Frankfurt a. M., 
both in Germany. 

1,981,168. Rubber Treatment. R. H. 
Gerke, Nutley, N. J., assignor to 
Morgan & W right, Detroit, Mich. 

1,981,184. Latex Treatment. J. Mc- 
Gavack, Leonia, and R. F. Tefft, Nut- 
ley, both in N. J., assignors to Nau- 
gatuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

1,981,722. Porous Rubber Production. 
R. Ditmar, Graz, Austria, assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to R. H. 
Koppel, Aachen, Germany. 

1,981,769. Plastic Composition. N. S. 
Archetti, Germantown, Pa. 

1,981,811. Reclaiming Rubber. A. W. 
Ralston, Chicago, Ill, and J. R. 
Wright, Baton Rouge, La., assignors 
to Standard Oil Development Co. 

1,981,822. Rubber Vulcanization As- 
sistant. A. W. Burwell, Niagara 
Falls, assignor to Alox Chemical 
Corp., New York, both in N. Y. 


Dominion of Canada 


345,753. Textile Material Penetration 
with Latex. L. S. M. Lejeune, 
Wasquehal, and J. E. C. Bongrand, 


Paris, co-inventors, both in France. 
345,756. Vulcanized Rubber Solution. 
W. Alexander, Hamburg, Germany. 
345,842. Rubber Composition. Inter- 
national Latex Processes, Ltd., St. 
Peter’s Port, Channel Islands, as- 
signee of E. A. Murphy, Birming- 
ham, and A. B. Hatton, Manchester, 
co-inventors, both in England. 
345,991. Tire Composition. I. G. Far- 
benindustrie A. G., Frankfurt a. M., 
assignee of E. Tschunkur and W. 
Bock, co-inventors, both of Koln- 
Mulheim, all in Germany. 
346,160. Age Resister. Canadian In- 
dustries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., as- 
signee of I. Williams, Woodstown, 


346,163. Plastic Composition. Carbide 
& Carbon Chemicals Corp., New 
York, N. Y., assignee of M. C. Reed, 
Charleston, W. Va. U.S. A. 


United Kingdom 


412,979. Rubber Composition. R. L. 
Bendall, Bournemouth. 

413,185. Creaming Latex. Naugatuck 
Chemical Co., Naugatuck, Conn., as- 
signee of J. McGavack, Leonia, N. J., 
both in the U. S. A. 

413,283. Accelerator. Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O., U. S 

413,322. Plastic Composition. M. Er- 
notte, Brussels, Belgium. 

413,559. Halogenated Rubber Solution. 
Metallges. A. G., Frankfurt a. M., 
Germany. 

414,072. Aqueous Emulsions. C. W. 
Richards, Runcorn, H. Dodd, Glaze- 
brook, and Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., London. 
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414,073. Compound Glass. W. D. 
Spencer, Liverpool, and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., London. 


414,242. Waterproofing Composition. 
F, Chabert, Marseilles, France. 
414,336. Coating Composition. FE. lI. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., U. S. A. 
414,404. Amino Bases. Soc. of Chemi- 


cal Industry in Basle, Basle, Switzer- 
land. 

414,425. 
benindustrie 
Germany. 

414,527 and 414,528. Rubber Composi- 
tion. Norddeutsche Seekabelwerke 
A. G., Oldenburg, Germany. 

414,692. Rubber Composition. J. E. C. 
Bongrand, Pans, and &. SM. Le- 
jeune, Wasquehal, both in France. 


Rubber Treatment. I. G. Far- 
A. G., Frankfurt a. M., 


414,738. Accelerator. Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O., U. S. A. 
414,814. Porous Composition. Dunlop 


Rubber Co., Ltd., London, and E. W. 


Madge and F. J. Payne, both of Bir- 
mingham. 

414,862. Chlorinated Rubber. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, and D. F. 
Twiss and j. A. Wilson, both of Bir- 
mingham. 

414,932. Aqueous Dispersions of Car- 
bon Black. Dewey & Almy, Ltd., 
London. 

414,949. Accelerator. Soc. Anon. Des 
Matieres Colorantes & Produits 
Chimiques De Saint-Denis, R. Thi- 


ollet, and G. Martin, Paris, France. 
415,073. Age Resister. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del.; 


I. Williams, Woodstown, N. Us and 
A. M. Neal, Wilmington, Del.; all in 
the U. S. A. 

415,133. Concentrating Latex. A. H. 


Stevens, London. (Rubber Research 
Institute of Malaya, Kuala Lumpur, 
OMS) 

415,135. Accelerator. 
de ae amg & Co., 


Pt an Pont 
Wilmington, Del., 
[Of 
415, is, ‘Titoqeaming Rubber. Dun- 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, and 
DD. #. Twiss, FP. -A. Jones, and D. J. 
Hadley, all of Birmingham. 
415,292. Plastic Composition. 

ford, Middleton. 
415,436. Age Resister. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
5: A 


D. Bam- 


aes 
415,438. Rubber Solution. I. G. Far- 
benindustrie A. G., Frankfurt a. M., 

Germany. 


415,527. Sulphones. W. J. Tennant, 





London. (Henkel & Cie., Ges., Dus- 
seldorf, Germany.) 
GENERAL 
United States 
1,977,604. Baby’s Garment. B. S. AI- 


sop, Scarsdale, N. Y 

1,977,093 and 1,977,694. Footwear. A. 
A. Page, Racine, Wis. 

1,977,746.__Abrasive and Polishing De- 
vice. H. E. Tolman, Detroit, Mich. 

1,977,764. Traction Tread. N. E. Jer- 
sey, Bucyrus, and R. S. Spencer, 
Massillon, both in O. 

1,977,774. Cable Splice Protector. J. 
F. Osborne, Upper Darby, Pa. 


1,977,775. Hose Protector. J. M. Pat- 
terson, Waban, assignor to Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cam- 
bridge, both in Mass. 

1,977,787. 3-Conductor Cable. H. V. 


Wodtke, Plainfield, N. J., assignor to 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New 
York, N. Y. 
1,977,793. Inking Mechanism. M. A. 


Droitcour, assignor to Harris-Sey- 
bold-Potter Co., both of Cleveland, O. 

1,977,874. Acoustical Composition. P. 
S. Denning, Joliet, Ill, assignor to 
F. E. Schundler & Co., Inc., a cor- 
poration of II. 

1,977,896. Resilient Mounting. C. Saur- 
er, assignor to Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Coa., both of Akron, O. 

1,978, sig Pipe Coupling and Gasket. 
By: Haushalter, Akron, O., assignor 
m4 i F. Goodrich Go:, New York, 

1 8, Ws Electrodeposition es 

co Yates, Perth Amboy, N. J., 

i by mesne assignments, "to 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., New 


York, N. Y 


1,978,092. Corset. J. Leonard, Allen- 
town, Pa., assignor to Charis Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

1,978,104. Inflating and Life Saving 
Device. G. A. Evenden and G. F. 
Wilson, both of Hamilton, Canada. 

1,978,140. Boot. C. Miller, Long Is- 
land City, N. Y. 

1,978,158. Vacuum Cleaner. H. A 


KKroenlein, assignor to Electric Vac- 


uum Cleaner Co., Inc. both of 
Cleveland, O. 

1,978,179. Vehicle Bumper. A. Wei- 
land, Germantown, Pa. 

1,978,192. Squeegee. J. Freud, Chi- 
cago 

1,978,199. Vibration Damper. W. W. 


Harris, assignor to Continental Mo- 
tors Corp., both of Detroit, Mich. 


1,978,211. Flexible Hose. M. Loug- 
head, Detroit, Mich., assignor to Hy- 
dri aulic Brake Co., Los, Angeles, 
Calif. 

1,978,301. Rubber Article. C. G. Fish- 
er, Miami Beach, Fla. 

1,978,337. Doll. C. E. Bowers, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

1,978,343. Rubber and Spring Seat. B. 
S. Davies and B. Wrigley, assignors 
to Sorbo, Ltd., all of Woking, Eng- 
land. 

1,978,407. Crinkled Fabric Device. E. 


Cadgene, Paterson, N. J. 

1,978, 510. Cable Connecter Socket and 
Contacts. J. L. Spence, Jr., assign- 
or, by mesne assignments, to Remac 
Patents Corp., New — Neo. 

1,978,532. Knife Handle. I. Q. Gurnee, 
Butler, N. J. 

1,978, 549. Shoe Material. J. A. Muir, 
assignor to Crown Cork & Seal Co., 


Inc., both of Baltimore, Md. 
1,978,579. Mop. T. S. Hooks, N. 
Brighton, Victoria, Australia, as- 
signor to Electrolux Corp., Dover, 
Del. 

1,978,591. Electric Cable. F. Meiwald, 


Vienna, Austria. 

1,978,633. Wiper Blade. E. C. Hor- 
ton, Hamburg, and H. Hueber, Buf- 
falo, assignors to Trico Products 
Corp., Buffalo, all in N. Y. 

1,978,652. Earring. Be. Js 
lyn, N.Y. 

1 = 769. Pneumatic 
F. Stamand, Stoneham, Mass. 
1,978,778. Typewriter Eraser. J. G. 
Ziegler and A. W. Carlson, both of 

Rawlins, Wyo. 


Shea, Brook- 


Bumper Cover. 


1,978,805. Electric Service Plug. A. S. 
McCloy, Detroit, Mich., and S. F. 
French, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., assign- 


ors to oe Wire & Cable Co., 
New York, N. 

1,978,830. Trolley Wire Device. F. L. 
Wolf, assjgnor to Ohio Brass Co., 
both of Mansfield, O. 

1,978,939. Universal Joint. F. M. Guy, 


assignor to Guy & Murton, Inc., both 
of Detroit, Mich. 
1,978,940. Resilient Block. F. M. Guy, 
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& Murton, Inc., 
Mich. 


assignor to Guy 
both of Detroit, 


1,978,941. Milking Machine. C. H. 
Hapgood, Nutley, N. J., assignor to 
New York, 


De das Separator Co., 
1,978,950. Fly Swatter. W. W. Lillard, 
Midland Park, N. J. 
1,978,954. Box Toe. H. S. Miller, 
Quincy, assignor to Beckwith Mfg. 
Co., Boston, both in Mass. 


1,978,959. Fountain Pen Filler and 
Stand. O. C. Samphere, W. Allis, 
Wis. 

1,978,961. Assist Grip. C. P. Schlegel, 


assignor to Schlegel Mfg. Co., both 
of Rochester, N. Y. 


1,978,993. Amusement Device. F. R. 


Duesberg, E. Greenbush, N. Y. 
1,979,120. Undergarment. P. H. Rob- 
bins, assignor to Poirette Corsets, 
Inc., both of New York, N. Y. 
1,979,130. Glove. A. A. Wiley, Ash- 
land, O. 
1,979,141. Pipe Joint and Gasket. S. B. 


Clark, Riverton, and F. C. Langen- 
berg, Edgewater Park, assignors to 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, all in N. J. 

1,979,218. Flexible Container and Ap- 


plier. K. H. Bergstrom, Andover, 
and G.. L. Lawrence, Melrose, assign- 
ors to Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, 
all in Mass. 

1,979,249. Inner Tube. C. Bradley 
Nashville, Tenn. 

1,979,371. Pneumatic Tire. <A. S. Di- 
ack, Detroit, Mich. 

1,979,391. Shoe Sole. H. Laybolt, 


Brockton, assignor to Plymouth Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., Canton, both in Mass. 

1,979,485. Safety Socket. L. J. Me- 
Partlin and H. V. Harding, both of 
Detroit, Mich. 

1,979,558. Oil Well Choking Preven- 
tive. J. T. King, Pampa, Tex. 

1,979,561. Friction Drive Device. A. 
P. Lewis, assignor to Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,979,575. Tire Band. W. B. Rood, 
Detroit, Mich., assignor to Herron- 
Zimmers Moulding Co., a corporation 
ot s 

1,979,576. Brassiere. W. Rosenthal, 
assignor to Maiden Form Brassiere 
Co., Inc., both of New York, N. Y. 

1,979,598. Road Vehicle. CC. S. Ash, 
Royal Oak, Mich. 

1,979,691. Cushion and Weather Strip. 
W. C. Jackson, assignor to Tingley- 
Reliance Rubber Corp., both of Rah- 
way, N. J 


1,979,777. Dual Container. C. B 
Strauch, New York, N. Y. 
1,979,795.’ Golf Practice Ball. L. I. 


Clark, Hewlett, N. Y. 


1,979,969. Propeller Shaft. B.D. 
Geyer, assignor to Inland Mfg. Co., 
both of Dayton, O 

1,979,972. Pneumatic Sole. F. Guild, 


Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
1,980,044. Pneumatic Crutch Pad. C 
M. Fallon, San Diego, Calif. 
1,980,099. Sink —_ Obstructicn Re- 


mover. W. F. Schacht, Huntington, 
Ind. 

1,980,117. Nonmetallic Connection. R 
J. Turner, Butler, Pa., a F. H 


Ragan, Shaker Heig hts, O., assignors 
to Columbia Axle Co., Clove. O 
1,980,122. Heel. A. P. J. Watkin 


and G. J. Winter; said Winter as- 


signor to E. C. Randall, all of Buf 
falo. N. Y¥. 
1,980,127. Heel. E. Wilt, Akron, O 
1,980,229. Welding Rod. J. M. Saw- 
hill, Dallas, Tex., and G. A. Mead, 
assignors to Ohio Brass Co., both 


of Mansfield, O. 
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Dominion of Canada 


345,489. Auto Top Material. Canadian 


Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., as- 
signee of M. N. Nickowitz, Fairfield, 
Conn., U. S. A. 

345,496. Waterproof Footwear. Do- 


Ltd., Montreal, 


minion Rubber Co., 
P. Q., assignee of H. P. Manville, 
Woodbury, Conn., U. S. A. 

345,497. Rubber and Metal Product. 
Dominion Rubber Co., ah Mon- 
treal, P. Q., assignee of H. L. Fisher, 
Leonia, N. J., U.S. A. a 

345,560. aiden Tape. W. R. Gil- 
lies, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 

345,580. Drain Cleaner. A. F. Hope- 
well, Ottawa, Ont. 

345,581. Eccentric Expansion Plug. 
3. Janus, Sarnia, Ont. 
345,619. Grain Binder. A. J. Witt, 
Carmel, Sask. ; 
345,631. Garment. S. H. Camp & Co., 
assignee of S. H. Camp, both ot 

Jackson, Mich., U. S. A. 

345,678 Resilient Mounting. Firestone 
ire x Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., assignee of C. Saurer, 
Akron, Oo. S.A 

345,714. Garment or Bandage. Julius 
Rompler A. G., Zeulenroda, assignee 
f W. Grunzig, Stuttgart, and 
Baumgartel, Zeulenroda, co-inventors, 
all in Germany. 

345,749 onary H. C. Heinlen and 
L. E. Nestel, co-inventors, both of 
Bucyrus, O., U. S. A. 

345,752. Sheeting. S. H. Rubin, Bos- 


ton, and J. J. Clifford, 
inventors, both in Mass., U. S. A._ 
345,766. Shoe Forepart Filler. J. F. 
Gilkerson, Milwaukee, Wis., U. 5. A 
345,806. Tire Valve Cover. P.T.W ebb, 
Melbourne, Australia. 
345,843. Sealing Strip. International 
Latex Processes, L id. Dt Peter’s 
Port, Channel Islands, assignee of L. 


Reading, co- 


Havas, B udapest, Hungary. 
345,854. Bicycle Tire Bead Wire. 
Morrow Screw & Nut Co., Ltd., as- 
signee of C. Pearson, both of Inger- 
soll, Ont. 
345.879. Game. J. A. Mageau, co-in- 
ventor, and M. A. E. Gagnon, as- 


signee of J. H. Gagnon, co- inventor, 
all of Montreal, P. Q. 

345,881. Straw Making Machine. J. 
Shapiro, assignee of J. Balton, both of 


Baltimore, Md., U. A. 


345,912. Road Wehicie Sander. R. R. 
Elston, Minneapolis, Minn., U. 5. A. 
345,927. Furniture Leg Shoe. R. E 
Miller, Bronxville, N. Y., U.S. A. 
345,945. Rubber Spring. A. Spencer, 
London, England. ° 
346,020. Doll. Reliable Toy Co., Ltd., 
assignee of A. Samuels, woeunte 
346,062. Paper — L. Schop- 
per, assignee of A. Schopper, both of 
Leipzig, B. P. von Ehrenthal, Kothen, 
and E. Ungar, ‘Leipzig-Marienbrunn, 


all in Germany. 


co-inventors, 
Bergeron, 


346,063. Air Mattress. R. 
St.-Paulin, inventor, and J. McMur- 
ray, St.-Alexis des Monts, assignee of 

, of the interest, both in P. Q 

Lapham, 


346.108. Neckwear. A. T. 
London, England ; 
346.114. Resilient Wheel. <F- es Occhi- 
no, Duluth, Minn., U. $ 
346,121. Bottle Stopper. H a At Sacks, 


Philadelphia, Pa., U 
346,124. Insole. W. 


ec, P. Q. 

346.256. Ceitin. J. Doleman, Oldham, 
inventor, J. Fletcher, Ashton- under- 
Lyne, and J. Beesley and S. Street, 
both ‘of Mossley, each an assignee of 


H. ai Que- 


1% of the interest, all in England. 


United Kingdom 


412,709. Cycle Saddle. J. B. Brooks 
& Co., Ltd., and F. C. Ashen, both 
of Birmingham. 

412,810. Bathing Cap. G. Spencer 
Moulton & Co., Ltd., Westminster, 
and W. Carter, Wallington. 

412,819. Bathing Cap. H. C. North, 
London. 

412,824. Heel Pad. C. Merrick and G. 
W. Dunnell, both of London. 
412,872. Sandal. Jolles Sandals, Ltd., 

and R. Bostock, both of Stafford. 

412,874. Cycle Pedal. F. J. Urry, 
mingham. 


413,010. Boot Machine. 


Bir- 


3ritish United 


Shoe Machinerv Co.. Ltd, (3 I’ 
Swales, W. T. B. Roberts, and H. 
Lane, all of Leicester. 

413,099. Pocket Safety Device. J. Blair, 
Wallasev 

413,124. Brassiere. A. Boudo, Paris, 
France. 

413.151. Steering earl as arr. 
Boston, Mass., U. S. 

413,174. Electric Hot- Plate Molding 
Device. Siemens-Schuckertwerke 
G., Berlin, es 

413,186. Pail. R. F. McKay, Birming- 
ham. P sical il Latex Processes, 
Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Channel Is- 
lands.) 

413,217. Garment. S. H. Camp & Co., 
Jackson, mich, U.S: A. 

413,228. Breast Supports. F. Ferrero, 
Paris, France. 

413,259. Heel. Magyar Rugeyantaarug- 


yar Reszvenytarsasag, Budapest, Hun- 
gary. 
413,294. Pneumatic 


Dust Separator. 


R. H. Allen, London. 

413,341. Cycle Pedal. H. J. Perry, Bir- 
mingham. 

413,363. Shaving Appliance. C. E. 
Mackie, London. 

413,407. Galoshes. S. Kay & Co., Ltd., 
and R. Horridge, both of Bury. 

413,418. Footwear. H. Harvey & Co., 
Ltd. and W. and E. Harvey, all of 
Barwell. 

413,446. Heel Stocking Protector. P. 
M. Tennick, London. 

413,490. Hinge. A. Kegresse, Courbe- 
voie, France. 


413,494. Liquid Aerating Device. E. 
Fernholz, Berlin, Germany. 


413,545. Violin Shoulder Rest. F. Ess- 
mann, Dresden, Germany. 

413,575. Bandage. F. Cossor, London. 

413,626. Vehicle Suspension. G. Beck- 


er and H. Maruhn, 


Germany. 


both of Berlin, 


413,689. Sifter. G. H. Schieferstein, 
Berlin, Germany. 

413,729. Endless Belt Conveyer. J. G 
A. Kitchen, Bowness - on - Winder - 
mere. 

413,735. Hose Supporting Cap. Snap- 
pies, Inc., Tulsa, Okla., U. S. A. 

413,742. Road Surface ice sf 
W. Luttrell, So. Yarra, and A. Mc- 


Lean, Essendon, both of Victoria, 
Australia. 

413,789. Beaming Machine Creel. Fine 
Cotton Spinners’ & Doublers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., and F. R. Bennett, both 
of Manchester 

413,808. Ship’s Fender. 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 

413,811. Plate Heat Exchanger.  E. 
Ahlborn A. G., Hildesheim, Ger- 
many. 

413,827. Footwear. Magyar Ruggyan- 
taarugyar Reszvenytarsasag, and I. 
and L. Dorogi, all of Budapest, Hun- 
gary. 

413,832. Regenerated Cellulose Casing 
Apparatus. Transparent Paper, Ltd., 


A. Robertson, 
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London, and D. L. Pellatt, Bolton. 
413,834. Paper Web Embosser. M. J. 
M. Mougeot, Vosges, France. 
413,902. Heel. C. Hall, Mexico, D. F., 
Mexico. 
414, 042. Acetyl-Cellulose Tube Former. 
W. F. Hauser, London. 
Flywheel. Muirhead & Co., 
and F. H. Muirhead, both of 


414, 052. 
Ltd., 
Kent. 


TRADE MARKS 
United States 


318,284. Inlock. Adhesive cement. In- 
land Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. 
318,474. Insulseal. Insulation water- 


proofing cement. Eagle-Picher Lead 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 

318,475. Stalastic. Joiler setting ce- 
ment. Eagle-Picher Lead Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

318,504. Nufashond. 


Girdles, garter 


belts, garters,and boudoir caps. Nar- 
row Fabric Co., Reading, Pa. 

318,514. Ben Hur. Garden hose, auto- 
mobile and bicycle tires and tubes, 
and tire tape. Van Camp Hardware 
& Iron Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

318,515. Panco Sta-Tite. Heels and 
taps Panther-Panco Rubber Co 
Inc., Chelsea, Mass. 

318,516. Panco Triplewear. Heels. 


Panther-Panco Rubber Co., Ince., 
Chelsea, Mass. 


318,614. Eonite. Electrical wire. United 


States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

318,677. A. W. Faber “Castell.” Sta- 
tionery supplies including rubber 
erasers and bands. <A. W. Faber, 
Inc., Newark, N. 

318,731. Roadgzipper First Line. Pneu- 
matic tires. Pharis Tire & Rubber 
°o., Newark, O. 

318,748. De-Icer. Appliance to_pre- 


— accumulation of ice on airplanes. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

8. ves, Fifth Avenue. Dress shields. 
ae B. Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, 


Footwear. Misha- 
Mfg. Co., 


318, 823, Hickory. 
waka Rubber & Woolen 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

318,916. Zephyr. Tires. Pharis Tire & 
Rubber Co., Newark, O 

318,952. Pink and brown wrapper con- 
taining the word: “Wilshire.” House- 
hold gloves. McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 

319,006. Representation of an_ in- 
verted pyramid containing the word: 
“Finalite.” Clay used in manufactur- 
ing rubber compositions. Georgia 
Kaolin Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

319,089. Redo. Rubberized, 
proofed, and treated fabrics. Read- 
ing Rubber Mfg. Co., Reading, Mass 

319,128. Craftsman Hose. Garden 
hose. Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

319,191. Vogue Lastecbac Foundation. 
Corsets, brassieres, girdles, and 
foundations. Vogue Brassiere Mfg 
Co., Newark, N. J. 

319,269. Aquarex. Wetting and dis- 
persing of dry pigments used in latex 
compounding and to stabilize latex 
compositions against premature co- 
agulation. E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


water- 


319,347. Aresco. Textile wetting agent. 
Rubber Service Laboratories Co., 
Akron, O. 

319,359. Clingtex. Corsets. Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago, III. 

319,407. Wizard. Inner tubes. Car- 


lisle Tire & Rubber Co., Carlisle, Pa. 
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Commodity Exchange 


TABULATED WEEK-ENp CLOSING PRICES 


Futures Nov.3 Dec.1 Dec.8 Dec.15 Dec. 22 
Nov HOIOs Pye Chee ones: eee 
Dec 12.97 13.05 13.02 12.95 12.85 
Jan. 13.08 13.15 23.15 12.99 12.8¢ 
Feb. 13.20 13.26 13.24 13.08 12.96 
Mar. 13.34 13.38 13.34 13.19 13.08 
May 13.58 13.58 13.52 13.39 13.26 
July 19:75. 18.76 13.71 13.57 13:45 
Sept 14.00 13.97 13.91 13.77 13.65 
Oct. 14.10 14.07 14.01 13.87 13.75 
Nov oe 14.17 14.11 13.97 13.85 
Volume 
(tons).. 21,270 11,970 21,250 5,870 
HE above table gives the nearest 


first and last week-end closing prices 
of the month previous to that under 
review, also the week-end closing prices 
of each week of this review. This plan 
permits tracing at a glance the trend 
of prices on each future for approxt- 
mately 2 consecutive months. 

The rapid decline of prices that char- 
acterized the futures market during the 
latter part of September and the en- 
tire month of October seems to have 
been checked and steadied during No- 
vember. While fluctuations occurred 
throughout that month the general 
trend would be described by a relative- 
ly level curve. 

Week ended December 1. During 
this closing week of November the 
underlying tone of the futures market 
seemed to be more optimistic, the first 
day closing from 5 to 13 points above 
the previous week’s close. The higher 
increases centered on May and later 
months, although demand for Decem- 
ber caused it to stand out among the 
near months with an increase of 11 
points from 12.96¢ to 13.07¢. Heavy 
domestic demand for rubber and other 
commodities stimulated the pre-holiday 
mid-week activity and prices. The 
period closed off somewhat from its 
start, yet 6 to 16 points higher than 
in the previous week. 

Restriction news was of a bullish na- 
ture: London reported Malayan pro- 
duction estimates for the first quarter 
of 1935 to be 217,000 tons; while fore- 
casted consumption would be 257,000 
tons, a world stock reduction of 40,000 
tons; Dutch East Indies’ October ex- 
ports, 18,461 tons against 31,648 tons 
for September. An official Amsterdam 
communique declared that native rub- 
ber shipments would be reduced to 
small proportions by the complete reg- 
istration of all rubber growing areas 
in that region during 1935; and a Reu- 
ter message from Batavia said that the 
Netherland India Government had 
changed export regulations by with- 
drawing all assignments issued during 
1934 and will issue new ones as of 
December 31, 1934, providing they do 
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not exceed the carry-over to 1935. Es- 
tate owners can issue assignments only 
when rubber is ready to pack or ship. 
After December 15 only recognized 
dealers and estate owners will be en- 
titled to stock over 100 kilograms, na- 
tive Owners not over twice their gar- 
den production, recognized exporters 
total stocks % or less of the regional 
export quota, and second-hand dealers 
cannot hold any stock over a fortnight. 

Week ended December 8. Very nar- 
row fluctuations marked this period. 
January closed this week and last at 
13.15¢; while more distant months sus- 
tained slight the greatest be- 
ing 6 points. The week started with 
losses of 11 to 16 points because of 


losses, 


apprehension that the December 11 
meeting of the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee would make 


x 


concessions to settle Siam’s defection 
that would lead to necessary favors to 


other natives. This, however, was for- 
gotten by mid-week, with additional 
news that further native regulation 


would be assured and also that hoard- 
ing would be made impossible; so prices 
climbed through the 13¢ level and 
closed just above that figure. Akron 
stepped up operations to provide em- 
ployment for more workers prior to 
the holiday season. Mail-order houses 
advanced tire prices in keeping with 
the recent action of tire manufacturers. 
World stocks were down 3,124 tons at 
the end of October, as against the end 
of September, although 60,151 tons 
higher than on October 31, 1933. 
Week ended December 15. The peri- 
od started from 4 to 10 points below 
the December 15 close and after fluctu- 
ating mostly at even lower levels 
braced to close at approximately the 


fluence all but the last 2 days of the 
period. Activity and interest increased 
Friday, bringing 13,570 tons, 
the third largest total this year. Prices 
advanced and steadied at the same time. 
News that tire prices will advance 
again, that November consumption 
had a contra-seasonal increase of 11% 
over October and the November con- 
sumption since 1928, according to The 
Journal of Commerce, that restriction 
has reduced Malayan dealers’ 
from 77,000 tons last June to 54,324 in 
November, caused a much more opti- 
mistic feeling as the week ended. 

Week ended December 22. The 
period began with very light trading 
at irregular prices from 2 points under 
to 3 points over the previous week’s 
Practically no trade demand, 
probably because of the near inventory 
period, and very little trading interest 
characterized the entire period with 
the result that prices declined from 10 
to 13 points as against the week ended 
December 15. World stocks at the 
close of October were 61,495 tons 
higher than at the same time last year 
in spite of a world absorption of rub- 
ber during the first 9 months this year 
of 716,000 long tons and 609,000 long 
tons for the first 9 months of 1933, 
an increase of 18%. 


sales to 


stocks 


close. 


New York Outside Market 

Spot prices on No. 1 smoked sheets 
have maintained a fairly level trend in 
the 13¢ region throughout the past 8 
weeks. This apparent stability is in 
marked contrast to the continuously 
declining trend during the last half of 
September and all of October. This 
new trend habit is shown by the fol- 








starting levels. The distant months lowing week-end closing figures: No- 
showed the widest variations, October, vember 3, 13¢; November 24, 13¢: De 
for example, closing 13.97¢ against cember 1, 13as¢: December 8, 13:s¢: 
Monday’s close of 14.06¢. Weak com- December 15, 13¢; December 22, 127¢. 
modities, easier trends abroad, and little Week ended December 1. The 20 
trade interest in rubber seemed to in- point rise of the futures market did 
December 1934 
1933 1934 1 8 15 22 
22 22 
’) | SERRE SSPE TERE ARSE S Pee eS {TTT 1 29 
VHS wm: Average Closing Prices] 1 cece 
fo ee ere ene tee ht Pl fab Pea ee 18 
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New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked 


Sheets 
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New York Quotations | | 200 
7 , . Tt a FS 4 7 150 
New York outside market rubber | | 
quotations in cents per pound 1S Comeau wm nigh ll4us Imports Pith? tiara tt so 
ae ne = 
PI : Dec. 26, Nov. 26, Dec. 2 Shedd pret == 50 
antations 1933 1934 1934 
er ole 0 a Ta SE TE ee | 
Sheet United States Stocks, Imports and Consumption 
an aS er 
' nanan “ United States and World Statistics of Rubber 
repe . : a a ‘ 
0. 1 atex, Imports. Exports, Consumption, and Stocks 
1 ‘ 3 “ Singapore World World 
eee , 73 United and Pro- Con- 
en , : . U. S. 0.8. 3.38. U.S: King- Penang, duction sumption 
oe ; I 11's Net Con- Stocks Stocks dom Etc., (Net Esti- World 
= Twelve Imports* sumption on Hand? Afloat+ Stockstt Stocks¢{ Exports)= mated} Stocks7t§ 
Months Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
.  Perrrr 495,163 348,986 322,825 40,455 127,103 55,458 797,441 668,660 495,724 
~ é TOBE sevens 400,787 332,000 379,000 38,360 92,567 36,802 709,840 670,250 518,187 
“ . : 98S ccccce 411,615 405,687 364,541 55,606 86,438 48,744 845,291 818,370 489,029 
7 8 1934 
* January 46,204 40,413 368,660 45,768 90,272 51,427 81,487 77,200 510,359 


February .. 31,032 40,609 357,094 53,063 92,482 52,580 88,239 82,100 502,155 
March wees. 44,605 47,097 353,242 54,722 94,314 59,224 92,070 78,000 506,494 
45,662 44,947 351,981 56,251 96,108 63,381 84,153 88,400 508,795 


MOY: exseaes 47,954 43,012 351,329 57,92) 96,197 89,758 115,612 79,300 537,278 
SOME ocean 49,683 40,241 358,149 46,698 99,702 82,333 70,250 75,000 542,958 
ae aseexes 41,530 32,647 364,883 45,869 105,904 76,417 73,279 69,100 547,204 
August .... 33,248 33,310 362,647 40,278 105,199 77,100 75,093 79,500 544,944 
September . 28,835 30,352 359,667 38,831 112,951 69,824 88,894 81,200 542,442 
October .... 35,298 31,347 362,018 38,247 120,897 69,587 68,938 68,800 552,502 
November . 36,233 34,842 361,236 DEES  sdpeue “seakes BeGue  Sbsaida ainbdoe 





but not guayule. +Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. $W. H. 
U 


*Including liquid latex, : 
3 main centers, U. S. A., U. K., Singapore and Penang. 


Rickinson & Son’s figures. §Stocks at the 


((RUDE rubber consumption by United vember 30 stocks shows practically no 
4 States manufacturers for November change as compared with October 31 
amounted to 34,842 long tons, compared = stocks, but were 1% above stocks of 
with 31,347 long tons for October, an November 30, 1933. 

increase of 11.1% over October and Crude rubber afloat for the United 
20.8% above November, 1933, according States ports on November 30 was 38,- 
to R. M. A. statistics. Consumption for 625 long tons, compared with 38,247 
November, 1933, was 28,831 (revised) long tons afloat on October 31 and 57- 
long tons 140 long tons afloat on November 30, 

Crude rubber imports for November 1933. 


were 36,233 long tons, an increase of : : 
London and Liverpool Stocks 


~veragy =e 2.6% above October, but 14.6% below 
Bolivar eee ee 38 November, 1933, importations. a Tons 
Manaos block .... 33 3 32 oe ae eee tee r nice om bine Jeek — —— 
rinam sheets ... 43 38 : lhe estimated total dome stic stock Ended London L iverpool 
Amber eho Oe 42 $3 of crude rubber on hand November 30 pec. 1 ..........2... 67,901 60,164 
ee ene — : : were 361,236 long tons, against Octo- Se ee eee 69,337 60,125 
W as ed an 1 dried crepe Shipments from é e ; a “ SS, | Gee aan 70.256 62 
Brazil +Nominal. ber 31 stocks of 362,018 long tons. No- EO a 71.849 62 












No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 13 4 
No. 2 Ribbed Smoked She 
No 3 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 12 

No. 4 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 12 















New York wanes eee Closing Rubber Prices—Cents — Pound 

















— December, 1934 - - 

30 l 3 4 5 11 12 13 14 15 17 18 19 20 21 22 
45 2% 124% 12% 12% 123% 13 13 13 13 127%, 12% 
3g 26 12% 12% 12% 12¥% 12% 1235 124; 121% 12}, 127; 

4 27s 12% 12% 12% l2zy 12% 12% 12% 12% 127) 127; 
1g 2 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 114% 1143 
54 3% 133g 1314 13% 1336 1336 133% 13% 1336 1314 13% 

3 3% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13 13 
lg 1'g ll? 11 11 11 11% 11% 11% 11% 11?_ 117 
‘ 0% 107% 1034 1034 1034 107% 107% 107% 107% 1038 1033 
4 ly 11% 1175 liwy 11 ay lls 11%, 11% 114% 11% 11% 


104% 104% 1032 10¢% 104% 103% 1033 10418 107% 107% 
103% 4 7. 
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RECLAIMED RUBBER 
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Production, Consumption, Stocks, and Price of Tire Reclaim 
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Gents per Pound 


Thousands of Long Tons 


United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 








Consumption 
Per Cent 
Year Production Consumption to Crude 
MGA Fee eae Viv sia ce wes S ewrwee ee 132,462 125,001 35.7 
BOE Or, caver hivuinn Hons ean s haiermasre 75,656 77,500 23.3 
Pe ite cla ales awn as ewan 99,974 81,612 20.1 
1934 
9,828 7,000 17.3 
9,504 7,646 18.8 
11,479 9,683 20.3 
10,185 9,387 20.9 
10,848 9,500 22.1 
10,820 9,459 23.5 
9,446 8,175 25.0 
DERE vos aici as oieg Sik ie ee Se 8,160 8,493 25.5 
DON | cave ksascdaeeuals 6,974 7.024 23.1 
CEE vc cbc oe eso ue wen es etieb ks 8,145 8,171 26.1 
UK SMMNITION Aig GA Saris bah s6 eng ts 6 aise 7,268 7,775 2a-3 
*Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 
Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 
HE consumption of reclaim during present excellent 


November is reported as 396 long 
tons less than for October. Produc- 
tion during November declined 877 tons 
from the October production. These 
declines are considered merely season- 
al, and reclaimers are optimistic on 
the probable demand for their output 
during the first half of 1935. After the 
holidays production in those lines that 
are heavy consumers of reclaim, such 
as automotive sundries, battery boxes, 
footwear, insulation, mechanicals, heels 
and etc., will doubtless make 
rapid headway under the growing im- 
petus now evident in general business. 

The prices for all standard grades of 
reclaim are unchanged from_ those 
quoted last month, and therefore still 


soles, 


United 

States 

Stocks* Exports 
19,257 6,971 
21,714 3,536 
20,746 3,583 
24,303 333 
23,356 282 
25,113 354 
22.033 394 
22.887 559 
23,664 444 
24,926 669 
24,607 + 410 
24,540 307 
24,511 356 
23,999 oh 
technical values 


New York Quotations 


December 26, 1934 

. , Spec. Cents 
High Tensile Grav. per Ib 

Super-reclaim, black...... 1.20 834/9 

IE Pak cals Gms Wines ceo os 1.20 7 /7% 

Auto Tire 

IR hired eget en gS Sieg 1.21 5 /514 

Black selected tires....... 1.18 514/5% 

RUE CIEUND <5 05-540. 056uc'ore dies 1.35 614/6% 

RS CW Sa he es 1.40 914/9% 
Shoe 

NE © das) a Gre'6 aes 1.60 614/634 

SUM a oases aurea 1.50 8 /9 
Tube 

i A ene cee ae 1.00 i rd 

i AY RS ee ee 1.10 714/7% 
Truck Tire 

Truck tire, heavy gravity. 1.55 5144/6 

Truck tire, light gravity... 1.40 6 /6%4 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical blends ....... 1.60 414/414 





U. 8. Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1934 





Planta- Afri- Cen- 
tions Latex Paras cans trals 
Tan. «eeee.tons 44,988 973 182 61 aa 
1 = a aes 30,164 750 118 wei ae 
re 43,204 901 450 s a4 
ER) ie aierewes-e 3 44,394 827 324 Pe 17 
REE kccihscaald-e-sess 46,440 1,230 181 wa 3 
See ee 48,275 1,235 115 7 8 
OT) sarge nie a.ees 40.217 1,064 210 35 4 
Co) a ee ae 31,971 1,022 145 10 
MEE. 665s -sls sone 27,583 912 308 30 2 
Oa ee Pee 33,788 755 740 ae 15 
1 ee aaa 35,070 617 516 30 
Total, 11 mos., 
i | eee tons 426,094 10,286 3,289 166 49 
Total, 11 mos., 
933 tons 357,664 7,792 3,993 38 29 


Compiled from The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 





Mani- 
coba 
and Totals 
Guay- Matto ——_—. Ba- Miscel- 
ule Grosso 1934 1933 lata laneous Waste 
es 46,204 31,110 73 693 
ss 31,032 18,875 70 607 
50 44,605 27,879 169 415 
100 45,662 19,459 165 633 
190 47,954 27,556 143 616 
50 49,683 22,729 128 553 
me 41,530 44,290 107 561 
100 33,248 44,802 67 672 
28.835 47.352 75 420 
35,298 43,016 25 477 
36,233 42,448 57 505 
400 440,284 sues. 1,079 152 
eos 369,516 1,23 7,399 





statistics. 
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RUBBER SCRAP 


TM HE demand for rubber scrap of all 
grades improved somewhat during 
December in anticipation of the re- 


quirements of early 1935 contracts for 
reclaim placed by the various manu- 
facturing divisions of the industry. 


300TS AND SHOES. These are in good 
demand. Supplies are rather scanty, 
and collections continue poor because 
of the meager prices offered to col 
lectors. 

INNER Tuses. The very good and 


steady demand noted for the past few 


months ts well maintained for all as 
sorted grades. 
Tires. Reclaimers’ demand for tires is 


moderate. A tendency is noted in th: 


trade for an advance in prices whic! 
will probably increase as winter col 
lections fall off seasonally. 

SoLttp TIrREs. 30th domestic and ex- 
port demand is well sustained as sup 


plies become more scanty. 


MECHANICALS. Considerable improv 





ment in demand is noted due to ex 
pected good automobile business now 
developing. 

Harp Rusper. Prices continue steady 
in view of the small supply whicl 
shows no prospect of increase. 

CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Carload Lots Delivered Eastern Mills) 
December 26, 1934 
Boots and Shoes Prices 
Boots and shoes, black..../b. $0.01 $0.0116 

COMMER Kinin sass cows vsigat Ib. 0034 .007% 

Untrimmed arctics ........ Ib. .0034/ .0074 
Inner Tubes 

oe ee b. 07 /..07% 

No. 2, compound. «2.0.6.6. lb. .03 34 03% 

[| A etn eee Ib. .023¢/ .02% 

pe Ib. 02% .03 
Tires (Akron District) 

Pneumatic Standard 

Mixed auto tires with 
oe i ee ton 9.00 9.50 
NE pala beak a cae a ton 16.50 17.00 
Auto tire carcass....... ton 10.00 10.50 
Black auto peelings.....ton 19.00 /20.00 

Solid 

Clean mixed truck...... 37.50 

a ane 40.00 
Mechanicals 

Mixed black scrap......../b. 01 / 01% 

Oe ae rrr er ton 15.00 /16.00 

Garden, rubber covered.ton 13.00 /13.50 

Steam and water, soft...ton 13.00 13.50 

ING, EMO en iessccnedsecs Ib. .017%/ .02 

ee Pere rere lb. 01%/ .01% 

White druggists’ sundries. ./b. 02 / .02% 

Mechanical .......c0cc0- lb 01%/ 01% 


Hard Rubber 


No. 1 hard rubber 11% 





United States Latex Imports 








Year Pounds Value 
DE. bstwensa dicks uwaces 10,414,712 $884,355 
ERS ee eras 11,388,15¢ 
Se cutaessnecunetacans 24,829,861 
1934 
Jan. $239,0 
Feb. 3 
Mar. 257,54 
Apr. 321,39 
May 368,642 
June $21,317 
Tuly 385,733 
Aug 369.3 
Sept 31 2.9¢ 
Oct 282,5 

[ ror United S 

’ a not 
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41 EAST 42nd ST. BINNEY & SMITH CO. NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Specialists in CARBON BLACKS, STEARIC ACID, IRON OXIDES, MINERAL RUBBER and Other Products for the Rubber Industry. 























January 1, 1935 





MPROVED demand is noted for rub- 
ber chemicals, carbon black, and 
virtually the entire list of generally 
used compounding materials. Con- 
tracts covering requirements for the 
first half of 1935 are being made at 
the prices that prevailed the last half 


of 1934. 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


in the schedules which have been ap- 
plied for the past 6 months. Contracts 
have been liberalized to the extent that 


instead of monthly adjustment provisions 
such as applied in 1934, in the new con- 
tracts adjustments will be applied, ii 
necessary, on July This policy should 
tend to reassure all customers and prove 


been 
prices prevailing in 1934. 
This material 
sought as a plastic cheapener of 
general applicability in mechanical 


The 





Contracts 
readily by 


LirHOPONE 
taken 
MINERAL RUBBER. 
tively 


for 
consumers 


1935 


at 


75 


1 
nave 


the 


iS ac- 


particularly those in the competitive lines. 


price 

























was advanced on Dece 


mber 20 


The outlook in the rubber ingredi- much more workable. Future schedules from $19 to $20 per ton. 
ents market is favorable to enlarge- would appear to be on the upgrade. TiraANiuM PIGMENTs. These materials 
s pI Ps 
ment of consuming demand. A better Estimates of 1935 requirements are en- have steadily increased in demand _ the 
| 
feeling appears in the trade, which is  couraging. past year. Contracts are now being writ- 
looking forward to more business after Dry Corors. The market is considered ten for the first 6 months of 1935 the 
the turn of the year. in an extremely firm condition for the same prices and on the same condition 
ACCELERATORS AND ANTIOXIDANTS. These first quarter of 1935. Should any of as prevailed over the last half of 193 
and other organic chemicals are in ex- the raw materials advance, dry colors Commitments under the Ww contracts 
cellent demand by the tire and tube sec- would immediately follow. However are substantially in advance of those co 
tion of rubber goods production and by resent quotations hold until March 31, ering either half of 1934. hanges 
g I A } | 
other lines in proportion. 1935, and are subject to revision each in prices or terms are contemplated 
Carpon Brack. The total movement quarter of the new year. ZINC OXIDE As is customary, zi! 
of carbon black holds fairly close to FacricE. Business has slowed up ow- oxide is being offered for st. 
production. The market continues firm ing to inventory taking, but there is every months only of 1935 at chat 
on a stabilized basis. Prices have been indication that prices on factice or rub- price, that is 6%4¢ carloads, 634¢ s 
announced for 1935 without any change ber substitute will be higher in 1935. carloads packed in bags a liver 
New York Quotations 
3 « . 
December 26, 1934 5 
Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 
Abrasives ' _ Super- egivhur No; 105.5 ib. Alkalies 
Pumicestone, powdered... ..db. $0.0134/$0.03'5 EWG Bie 041004400460 6044 400 fe e P A 
Rottenstone, domestic ...../b. 0214/ 05 Tepidone ...............-. 0. Caustic soda, 50% liquid, 4 
RNpUBH \occ/nciscn sa/se e's ton Tetrone A ........-.500-- Ib. Columbia ...... 100 Ibs. $2.25 
NPE ucis5n sce ove sss ton : a dead beneesst ss d¥nweee Ib. BO Wace aesies cane 100 Jbs. 2.50 
ipoli ) 02! 03 hiocarbanilide .......... . 
Peer eer rer oan Ib. 021%4/ 3 oe. “hb. Avitonsets Minette 
Accelerators, Inorganic Trimene Base ........ wb. Rutiacedch: (e Ib 
Lead, white, dry (bbls.)....Jb. .06% Tripheny] guanidine ( [PG). lb. Rasen... ik 
Lime, hydrated ..........ton 20.00 ee eee lb. 7 ee ae aie ks lb 
Litharge (commercial) ..../b. -06 IMME era aie oe oe oes ie sloicle a $0.62 /$1.00 Re Caer <..ocss sco ie 075 / .085 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy. ./b. -04 aang , 9 TS Ses eee Ib. . _ 
GRTMORENE cccdccccecccss lb. 06%4/ .07 - o sana Die wali a uw ale esau lb, ae f ere 
° ulcanex 5 i } 
Accelerators, Organic Valcanal — Materials 2. 
[Ss Re Ree ef oe Vulcone ee... Ib. 
MSAD eeiicsas scenes ++ ob. BS f> -236 ZBX. SHEE on Tesmrsian ine sisincieied . 
REED once clacs wis\eecwisenie 00.018 : Z-88-P 48 / .60 : mn . 
is ae sudbs. 60° 7' 75 Tiwiate Binders, Fibrous 
BED scstascaccsecssoseseues “apf -.6> PTO ras ccs cameos a4 ton 30.0 
- eccecoecoces lb. = .56 9 i ‘os 
R32 Saas \b0 nte050's 2 4 .80 Acids Brake Lining Saturants 
Ren iienae ves seme als Acetic 28% (bblis.)....100ébs. 2.40 / 2.65 EA aes See |S .015 -017 
pistes 49. 40 / .51 glacial (carboys)....100 /bs. 14.00 Bo To NOs od oieces ss ss lb. 015 / .017 
BE” .eansinio ears sb re A arr re ton 15.50 Cidiene 
833 Paget cca acuel Activator BLACK 
BOT cs000ss02 lb. Mess , Bone (Quality Group No. 1)../b. .11%/ .12 
Aldehyde ammonia .......1b. Barak ..-...+-- sees eee ’ Lampblack (commercial) ../b. .07. / .12 
BEE 60bsesGnesouscsscees lb. Age Resisters BLUE 
so ge Se hah ella dee ae : ee ee CE Ere Ib. 
Butyl Zimate Age-Rite Gel MIN Sls ans a caacion eae lb. 35% 
CPB. seeeeeseteess BE oeceeecneeetees oR erraereare ib. 180""/ 3.50 
EE Serre arene. 1 oe ae a 
Coulee gveiostins =a ee ene Ultramarine, dry 10 
RSS eer MNES ia Sanoa occ s tine wines BROWN 
Di-Esterex ......ccccceces REE sig c:aiv ote cane ees Mapico et ieee -13 
TP ETOEAIN <n 'sa.5sscie'sicns NIE a octaccanew wc eyed or tise Ni » 12 
| ees a a RING gatas wack wine wia-anbiasleleae J up No. 1) 12 
Dts. sc00% PRES, oie sae sw siea tints a Oe GREEN 
DPG cccccsccede so f «a —— DN elereses Wiaibiettt ye ose ce Ib. 
Esterex wcccccccccce Rieecewses Cheemme, GONE o3 ss .<cccieess Ib. 20 
Ethylideneaniline one c0eece Ib. gece eee ceeccecccecees POSS Sa Ue epee Ib. .20 
Formaldehyde P.A.C, ..... Ib. White << ...06.00.5.s00e oxide (delivered) ....../ b. 21% 
Formaldehydeaniline ...... Ib. pO es eee eee 1 OE at ag SERGI ie RR 1b. 
Formaldehyde-para-toluidine /b. Se err ee ; GO. ah loss cases Ib. .70 
GUMntEl ccccccescccccccccelD, 42 / 51 A A Cre epee : EE a aes eras lb. 
Hepteen Base .......ceee lb. Neozone (standard) ...... = i; ae eee Ib. .85 / 3.50 
Hexamethylenetetramine ../b. CERT ESS SY ae ee Ib. 
Lead — No. Diccosntex <0 SEI FEED Se HARI E Capen be lb. = Ib 
BD ketsnberc se xx0aee Ib. 111 _ Beate eto Ib. SL paebibbegunes mee 
Methylenedianjlide eet Ib. Bee pices eau eas wos Osseo ee © =! eee ee ee —- : 
ONEX ..ccccecrscccrees «old. E Me cieebis sae areas ib. ORCHID 
Novex ...-00- oeeceneees Re Sate Noare ease se eee lb. ME os. Seas mealekemne, lb. 1.5 2.00 
BIORG 05s 6scc scenes ee Ib. NOT (25. ca Cc wae oh cee « Ib. 
Plastene re WO a vines enes acteies Ib. PINK lb. 15 4 
_. geneeseeeeaet 1.55 / 1.90 IN i ass <ccsorwnlocsd Ib. SUMED oe seseccencaeeress & 1: O 
REE. sana 4.55 / 5.00 SRS Ad aoiSinca wisieise'ss aoe Ib. PURPLE ; 
ee: SS | eer ae oer Ib. PUGMAHOME oo cnsccsscasen bb. 
SMEOK: seen Kava tei BEE ais hare os esas caies eres Ib. PROMO ciaaclac'ae cciewaaaa Sa Ib. .60 / 2.00 
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RED 
Antimony 
Crimson, R. M. P. No. 3./b. 
Sulphur free sictasens ib. 
Golden 15/176 ee 





Crimson ..........eeeeees ib. 


Iron Oxides 


NS errr 


DE aciwsdsakteet secuss Ib. 
SS eer ore Ib. 
DEED. ‘Kecueée'pensee sauce Ib. 
Ce (senesaenewe Ib 
WHITE 
Lithopone (bags) ........ lb. 
Albalith Black I abe }-11. tb 
SL. nes ssneeeenceaus Ib. 
Cryptone- RD ccsncosecses ib. 
CB-2 21 ee are | bb. 
XX.20 Zinc ‘Sutehide.. 1b. 
OE ceusasncvenecaaeas Ib. 
GE 6c ccbeeevess necnese ib. 
ano s D, 
TROANOR-A. occccccccceccecs ib. 
Sad gaev hues sdceneuuben Ib. 
nt Lit knbenaeeesesksaeeen 1b. 
Tone ‘¢ 
Zine Oxide 
Azo 35 (35% leaded)... ./b. 
Z (10% leaded)...... Ib. 
ZZ (3-5% leaded). my 
ZZZ (lead free).......1b 
6 eee eer b. 
F. P. Florence, Green 





Blue Label-16 ...... 

Red Label-17 er 
Lead free, le 

Anaconda nA t 

Leaded, 5%, Awacond b. 

35%, Anacon b 
Re Seal, 2 
St. Te (lead fre 

Bla Lat 

G La 

Red Lahel ree 
uk} Se eae 
U.S.P. X (bbls.) . 





White seal, Anaconda 
YELLOW 


TRNGE on cg ccnscesscccses Ib. 
BOTES cc cc ccoccccccccssced b. 
DPRTVOR ccccccccccsccsscest | 4 


Sperzo 





“48 

33 

75 / 
09% 
.09% 
80 / 
.04%4/ 
04% / 
06 / 
.06 / 
04% 
10%/ 
10%4/ 
a7 7 
06 / 
06 / 
06 Zy 


06%4/ 


.06%4/ 


06%4/ 
06% 

061 
093 





023 / 
.021 / 


Pistion-Bes Babher Substitutes 


Fillers, Inert 


Asbestine, c.l., f.o.b. mills.ton 
Bargtes, GA. csscccces n 
oS eee 
off color, domestic......ton 
white, imported .......! on 
Blanc fixe, dry precip.....ton 
pu \ secececsesoreses ton 
TNE Ce naecn chose h om ton 
To vanes il want 6ois0en0ds ib. 
Kalite No. 1 ......- | 
No. 3. cn 
Suprex, whi extra light.ton 
BEBVY cccccscccccesccs tON 
Whiting 
Chalk precipitated ...... Ib. 
Columbia brand ...... am n 
Hakuenka ....... | 
Paris white, English ¢ if. 
STONE ..cccccesees bs. 


Southwark Brand, Cor 
mercial , 

All other grades 
SUMBCK cccccccescccccce ¢ 
DDE. cbceissecene nah ea t 

Wood flour (f.o.b. New 


ee aa ton 


Fillers for Pliability 
oo eee chntend enn Ib. 
Fumonex, c.!., f.0.b works, 


MARS cecseecssseess ‘ 


l.c.l., f.0.b. warehouse. . ./b. 
Ib. 


P-33 2.200 ptesecssuennesa 


DE ssphactescnesoes« Ib. 
WEEE bacbddossssccseas Ib. 


ou 


WEIWNhd he 
MNONNWSt 


SOuNoWNC 


45.00 


>< 


Oo 
oO 





wooocoeo 





03 
05%/ 


/25.00 


/60.00 


04% / 
9.00 /14.00 





Finishes 
IVCO lacquer, clear...... gal. 
colors 
Rubber 
NT ae gal. 
MB; BOB i i00550900% 00005 gal 
Starch, corn, pwd.....100 dbs 
DOTRID acrecccccccscccess ib 
Te Se coveshsesvex ton 
SS re eer ton 
Flock 
Cotton flock, dark......... Ib. 
= nl eer ee eerceseessenes Jb. 
ebteoahekenseseee Ib. 
Ren | flock, colored ...... ib. 
WIRE coccccccccccccsces Ib. 
Latex  Comgannting enaeremans 
Aqua Pe waxbi 
DD See ee 
Fn 0ie aie 


Aresco 
Aresklene 
Casein, dom est c (5-ton lots, 
delivered 
Catalpo 
Colloidal sul 







zinc oxide 
ee eee eee b. 
Di spersed ee eee t 
color pastes . seen eee AO, 
— ce cor npound ert 
Heliozor bass Saaeawere 
Emo, cual Lore araeyere lb. 





Mineral Rubber 
B. BR. Cc. No. 20..ccccccee 1b. 


Black Diamond ..........éuH 2 


Genasco Hydrocarbon, 
granulated, (tact y)...ton 


CN ccbewsbesnss.cees es tun 

Gilsonite Hydrocarbon 
(fact reid corccececcs 

Hydrocat APE 5.450% 

Sy. wensabsdenesoeewe 
Parmr Grade 1 .......-«.f 

Re 2 iv ance scsese nas tur 
BES So 5Scu eee eessiccn ese ant ' 


Mold eer 
Mold Paste X« 





Rusco mold paste .....-.--+! E 

Sericite .ccccccccesccccs t 

Soapbark (cut) 

Soapstone .....2--eeeeee ehh 
Oils 

Poppyseed <b "8 Pere. gal. 


Rapeseed, retined (bbls.)..yai. 


Reclaiming Oils 


i Orr b. 


Reenforcers 
Carbon Black 
Aerfioted Arrow Specifica- — 
tion Black .....seeee- jb. 
Arrow Compact pane. fd. 
Granulized Carbo 
Black 


Century (deliv ered). onee lb. 
“Certified” Cabot ....... lo. 
Spheron .....seseeeee lb. 


Disperso (delivered).....40. 
Dixie, c.l., f.0.b. New Or- 
leans, La., Galve 





or Houston, Tex... 
local stock, delivered. 





Orl ans is Aas Gal ves- 
ton or Hous ton, Tex. 10. 
local stock, delivered. ./b. 








Micromex ...2ccccccceces lt 
BONES cncccsccevcccces lb. 
Ordinary (compressed or 
uncompressed) ....... ib, 
Carbonex lb 
SD UTE cea eens absense sen ee 
Clays 
Aerfloted Paragon ..... ton 
a No. 1, selected.ton 
2, standard ‘onae ton 
Blue Ridge, dark....... ton 
China .cccccce ° ton 
Dixie ...... ....ton 
MeNamee ..ccccccsccss tor 
De 565 5sedebsnoeedense ton 
Perfection ...cccccccecs ton 
Standard .....cccccccecs ton 
oe rere rs ton 
Gamer TX csecccccssveses Ib 
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Reodorants 

RG GA: aicnsvananssesder Ib. 
Ge cairasescasnneseen Ib. 
aS aah sae ten G ee ease lb. 
Ditcesecseskseeeakasswe Ib. 

PUN EMUD can ancscxwasesee 1d. 

SY SS Serre 1b. 
ay | rer Toe: lb. 

Rubber Substitutes or Factice 

NER SC anchwekecaee wee lb. $0.1334 

BS S6hesAeos'chsnssaeuer Ib. .06%4/$0.09 

DE. SiGcenvartsnvaucege lb. 07%4/ .11 

RR. ots cae ee lb 095 

PAGE Ga x guia Gtk ei ace w eee lb .095 

NN OS bwin scans se duse Ib. 12 

SOROS POE enn ae ee ib. 2 
MOREE Sass s sve unease Ib. .08%4/ .12 
Softeners 

Bm. C. Ne; S55siccasccs lb. = .012 .014 

aos Mes Bs AND wale cewsn ee lb. 015 y 017 

Burgundy pitch .......... lb. 04 / .05 
(met weight) ........... lb. .061%4/ .08 

Corn oil, crude (bbls.)..... lb. = .09 

Le WON, ck ctw renme se gal. as J «28 

PEO! ~ Sas ossewcewusne<s ton 

Genasco liquid asphalt... .gal. 

Hardwood pitch, c.l. ..... ton 23.50 /25.00 

Palm oil (Witco)......... Ib, 05 

Petrolatum, light amber.../b.  .04 

Pigmentar (drums) ...... gal. 25 / .27 

Pigmentaroil (drums) ...gal. 25 ‘ne 

Pine oil, dest. distilled 

SUNNY 56 ng Gi 0-6 55.0.0 bo gal. a4: J 48 
UR sic bain Sas ee aka bbl. 6.00 
ge | | eee gal. eo FF cbt 
Suns > 4:5.06 5 68 hws acre gal. 31 ‘ 

PMN a ewe em eK lb, 

IE, i bk Mig ce Kw o wes 

Rosin oil, compounded... .gal. 34 ff 39 

MUMMERS oor vas aa ka wees ce _~ sao 

BONNE fncaiicscesce lb 

Sperso COSCS PCO R eRe ereceee 

RT Nise coe sao ken Sees 085 / .18 

LES Re et eee 

Witco No. 2 . a 

Woburn No. 8 oil....... gal. 

Softeners for Hard Rubber Compounding 
eek, MN: soe Sawesuak dee lb. 

RE ESR kb eec scans Ib. =.0125/ .0145 
fn KetGheseedaaseucouek Ib. .0125/ .0145 
Pe Seehawans skets eck b. 0125/7 .0145 

Solvents 

Benzol 90% (drums)..... gal, + | 

a ere gal. 

Carbon bisulphide (drums) ./d. 0544/ .08% 
TEESOCHIOTIC® 2.2.00 cece lb. 05% 

Dipentene, commercial 
CCM occa ccm a cawns gal, 42 / 44 

Rubber (f.0.b. Group 3 
eee ‘ 

Solvesso No. 1, tank cars.gal. 175 
LR SR one Ste ea 225 
MES Liscdiwee eens pce ‘ 75 
NO. 4) scascwieeseeanes wes 
ME: ecb oa oscneGe ss be .38 
Turpentine, steam 
PS ee gal. .48 
wood, dest. distilled 
(drums) Se eae T gal. 41 / 43 
Stabilizers for Cure 

— on TOM cases sues Ib. 

Se a epee lb. 08 09 
rer ae lb. = .08 Vj 2 

Stearic acid, dbl. pres’d..../b. .09 / .14 
single pressed .......... lb. .08%/ .13 

WMC BECATALE occ csccces. Ib. ao os oS 

Synthetic Rubber 
DuPrene Latex Type 50..gal. 
Me EO g5kon canoes esan Ib. 
B s8eceveeenesseesese to 
Tackifier 
Bae ee WINGY Bi kceenascess lb. 015 / .017 
Varnish 
BOP navn sssuasedaG snes gal. 1.65 
Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Sulphur 


Chloride, drums ......../b. .03%/ .04 
Flowers, extrafine 
refined, U.S.P. ...100 /bs. 


See Serres 100 /bs. 135 JF 2.70 
SEN si<sanenGaneceeesen b 
WERE Ob kascaseauean ens aso 1b. 
(See also Colors—Antimony) 
Waxes 
Carnauba, No. 3 chalky....Jb. .22 / .23 
i! ree Ib. 
a” re re rere e lt as f/f «(4 
1 Yellow penbeeeeda enced lb a ao 
APE TT ee ee os ae I See 
mn Eg ao POR EET, | D 10%4/ .10 
Paraffine (128/130) refined. 1b. .06% 


eee 


“Every earnest, noble life leaves its fiber inter- 
woven forever in the work of the world.” 


Climco Blue Blotter. 





- 
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WIiIiSHNICK-T UMPEER, 1! 


BUY DIRECT 
AND PROFIT 
DIRECTLY 


















Here is the carbon black that is specially developed to insure 
better dispersion. lt is produced under the most rigid factory 
control . . . double-checked daily, with two separate tensile 
tests; once at the plant where Disperso is made, again at the 
Company's general research laboratories. That is how we meet 
the most exacting specifications of rubber manufacturers for 


carbon black. When you need carbon black, specify Disperso. 


The Witco reputation is your guarantee of quality. 

















MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


CHICAGO 365 E. ILLINOIS STREET NEw YORK, 251 FRONT STREET 
BOSTON, 141 MILK STREET CLEVELAND. 616 St. CLAIR AVENUE, N. E. 


WITCO OWNED AND OPERATED: CENTURY CARBON CO., THE PIONEER ASPHALT CO. 
and the PANHANDLE CARBON CO. 
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New York Cotton Excuance WEEK-EN 


CLosinc PRICES 





Futures Nov.3 Dec.1 Dec. 8 Dec. 15 Dec. 22 
Nov. . 12.05 oe er ror = 
SO. 6 ti 2.12 12.4¢ 12.45 12.54 12 
Jan . eae FR 12.47 12.53 12.58 
Feb soses, SESS F250 12:56 12:58 
Mar. 12.20 12.60 12.54 12.60 12.65 
May 12.23 12.60 12.54 12.60 12.71 
Tuly 12.21 12.53 12.49 12.61 12.75 
Sept. 12.04 12.33 12.32 12.49 12.62 
Oct 11.9¢ 12.25 12.24 1243 12.5 
THE above table gives the nearest 
first and last week-end closing prices 


§ the month previous to that unde: 
review, also the week-end closing prices 


of each week of this review Phis 
plan permits tracing at a glance the 
prices of each future for approximately 


consecutive month 


Week ended Dece1 
futures during the first 
November dis] 


well as increased. prices be 


. Middling 


ii 
li 
of this last 


laved improved 





week ot 


activity as 


caus¢ yf distinctly nproved trade dé 
mand, optimistic automobile forecasts, 
foreign buying, and higher Liverpool 
prices. These mnditions brought fur- 
ther impetus from active short cover- 
ing coincident with professional and 
speculative buying The last half of 
this period brought an offsetting re 


action owing to lower Liverpool prices, 
weakness in wheat and other commod- 
ities, short selling, and the offerings 
made by those houses selling for the 
Government was 
7 to 23 points above the pre vious week’s 
close, with the higher 
distant months. 

[he annual report of the New 
leans Cotton Exchange pointed out that 
the Government’s 12¢ loan policy has 
distribution of American 
price to a 


Even so the close 
gains in the more 
Or- 


curtailed the 
cotton by advancing the 


point out of parity with foreign 
growths, thus forcing foreign spinners 
to use the latter with the result that 


exports during 11 months of 1934 have 
been approximately 1,381,990 bales less 
than the similar period of 1933. 


Secretary Wallace announced that 
the AAA 1935 acreage program will 


be on a 25% instead of a 40% restric- 
tion basis, thus increasing acreage to 
29,000,000 and production to approxi- 
mately 1,250,000 bales as against ap- 
proximately 9,600,000 bales in 1934. 
Week ended December 8. From an 
irregular, nervous, and uncertain be- 
ginning, without price change of con- 
sequence, the period experienced a 
sharp mid-week rally. With Liverpool 
prices up 15 to 17 American points; 
strong buying from the trade, Govern- 
ment, Wall St., and foreign quarters; 
and the Government’s 1935 relaxed 
ontrol led to much interest in the en- 
tire line of futures, but particularly the 
distant months, September for exam- 
ple advanced 21 points from 12.21¢ to 
12.42¢. Gradual recessions marked the 
remainder of the week, with closing fig- 
ures 8 to 17 points above its opening, 
but 1 to 6 points below the previous 


week’s close 


COTTON AND FABRICS 


The Government December 1 
estimate was 9,731,000 bales against the 
November estimate of 9,634,000. Gin- 
ning to December 1 was 9,029,792 bales; 
to same period last year it was 12,106,- 
377. Exports to December 1 were 
2,098,872 bales; while to December 1, 
1933, they were 3,697,103 bales. 

Week ended December 15. This 
period closed 6 to 19 points above the 
close of the week ended December 8, 
with the larger gains showing in Sep- 
tember and October futures. The trend 


crop 


throughout the period was upward. 
Trade and foreign demand continued 
on a reasonable scale to a point that 


houses 
the 


absorbed selling by those 
sumably doing business for 
ernment without disrupting the market 

Week ended December 22. Selling 
by long interests, by having 
their bullish efforts nilled by the Gov- 
were 


pre- 
Gov 


wearied 


ernment’s selling each time they 
set for an advance, depressed prices 4 

10 points from the previous week's 
close The trend during the 
period, however, was upward, closing 
with 2 to 14 points gain as against last 
week's close and 6 to 19 points higher 
close of the first day of this 


general 


than the 
pe riod, the 
tant months. 
the result of little Government selling, 
increased domestic foreign demand, 
the feeling that the Government will 
continue restrictions in 1935 which 
will protect its present investment rep- 
resented by about 7,000,000 bales. 
Cotton Fabrics 

Ducks, Dritts, AND OSNABURGS. A 
slowly broadening demand for fabrics 
has developed both for nearby and fu- 
ture deliveries. Prices are firmer than 
month ago. Sellers are reluctant 
to go far into the future at current 
prices, believing that 30 days hence a 
more favorable selling basis from 
manufacturers will have developed. 
The outlook is favorable for repetition 
of a market after the type of that de- 
veloped in December, 1933, which was 
carried along by active demand through 
February, and at a slower rate through 
March. Business then placed assured 
cotton manufacturing activity on defi- 
nite orders until well into May. 

It is doubtful, however, that the 
price advance will equal that of a year 
that the volume of business is 
likely to equal that of December, 1933, 
but a steadily developing cotton goods 
market with a better tone is expected 
all the way through. The bearish fac- 
tors so long manifest in cotton textiles 
are definitely being replaced by ele- 
ments of strength. 

RAINCOAT FAsrics. The raincoat busi- 
ness is very quiet at present since it is 
between seasons. Most concerns are 
now starting sampling new styles for 
the spring trade and will not place their 
yardage orders until about the end of 
January. 


larger gains being in dis- 
These gains seemed to be 


one 


ago or 
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SHEETINGS. Since the last week in No- 
vember business has been excellent, 
particularly on print cloths and broad 
cloths for delivery through February 
Of late mills have shown no inclination 
to sell beyond the last of January at 
current prices, which show \%- to %4¢ 
per yard advance over the lows of late 
November. The market seems to be in 
a very healthy position and probably 
will readily respond to any furthe: 
buying involved. 

Tire Faprics. Demand _ is 
and seasonal; prices are steady and un 


moderate 


changed. 





WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES OF MIDDLING 
COTTON 


Week Ended Cents per Pound 
Dec. 1 12.77 
Dec. 8 12.70 
Dec. 15 12.78 
Dec. 22 12.75 





New York Quotations 
December 26, 1934 





Drills 
BB4OCh 2-00-Yard os s0e0e5scnies yd. $0.16 
We: BN PRO ss vin ok sw ance bed .093% 
eR ee ee een 2114 
PENMCM ABA AI. bs cniseWasesnacess 173 
Ducks 
se-mch 2.00-yard D: B...005.0000 yd. 16 
eee Cae | a ee ee 2214 
7enneh 2:05-yard PD. Fin ..ss.ncs ccs 3134 
TEABER. BTZIU-DUNCE 4.5 o5 oko 800 00's s 35! 
MECHANICALS 
mone Od DEling «so 25 siccswcs ex Ib, 34 
TENNIS 
DeaMCh EBS-YOT. .ssscs si vewces yd. 23 
*Hollands 
COLD SEAL 
BN TNO, Ss Gis was oan oia.s oes chek yd. 191% 
NUMA ONOS: Fle 6s sien cask TPP rere 21% 
RED SEAL 
PME Bie cs nite ce cat eee baa eek pod yd. 17 
LL ISSIR nar ooo geen 18% 
Ns oo nie boise enea ae Awe 24% 
Osnaburgs 
PORNO BATIK V5 0605605600008 yd. 13% 
ee LU nee 10% 
40-inch 10-ounce part waste......... AS 
Pe ODMR <a bes Foe seo o-05 13% 
Raincoat Fabrics 
COTTON 
DOMAINE GDS GE sn 6005 0000s yd. 09% 
Oe | eee aaa sarmcere eon 10% 
Surtace prints 60 x 64............; 12% 
Print cloth, 38%-inch, 60 x 64...... 063; 
SHEETINGS, 40-INCH 
ee ree yd. 11% 
pe oe SO Ae ee ee -10% 
ee ee a een .08S¢ 
vt ee: ey oo” ee 07% 
SHEETINGS, 36-INCH 
ee ere 06 
ee es OO Es 65 sed Se cuenes 05% 
Tire Fabrics 
BUILDER 
17% ounce 60” 23/11 ply Karded 
NE iawn ewig Sinks awed <2 l .40 
CHAFER 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply Karded 
DREN 62 :34% Soetcoua Rug cses cess lb .40 
91% ounce 60” 10/2 ply Karded 
OO ORE OA A Car ear ee 1 .40 


CORD FABRICS 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, 17” cotton. ../b. .40 
15/3/3 Karded peeler, 14%” cotton. ../b. .38 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, 114” cotton. ../b. 47 
23/5/3 Combed Egyptian 


LENO BREAKER 
8% ounce and 10% ounce 60” 
ONE WCET 6s kiv0 a Sos wee dss Ib. 35 





*Prices for 1,200 yards of a width or over. 
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The Wellman Company 


Manufacturers of 


THE PATTEN SOLE 
CUTTING MACHINE 


FOR CUTTING SOLES AND TAPS FROM 
SHEET STOCK AT ANY BEVEL FROM 27° 
TO 90°. 


THESE MACHINES HAVE A CAPACITY 
MANY TIMES IN EXCESS OF HAND CUT. 
TING. MANUFACTURED OF THE BEST 
MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP BUT 
LITTLE ATTENTION IS NECESSARY TO 
KEEP THEM IN SERVICEABLE CONDI. 
TION. THE SOLES CUT ARE OF SUCH 
STANDARD BEVEL AS MAY BE DESIRED 
AND POSSESS A SMOOTH AND ATTRAC. 
TIVE EDGE ADDING MUCH TO THE AP. 
PEARANCE OF THE FINISHED SHOE. 


Wellman Company 


Manufacturers of Rubber Sole Cutting Machinery 
MEDFORD, MASS. 








MIVERNON WOODBERRY- 
« ~ MILISING - - 


ereeeeee, e 
€ Fabrics 

















TURNER, HALSEY CO. 


SALES AGENT 
40 WORTH ST.,NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


BALTIMORE 
NEW ORLEANS ST. Lous 


BOSTON 
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weecsaie 
mre 


Regular and Special 
Constructions 


COTTON FABRICS 








Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARM Y 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran « Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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New York Outside Market 
(Continued from page 72) 


restriction 
November step-up of 


ynsumptior 


evidence of 
the unusual 
] 


rubber c 





’ } 
crude 








Week ended December 8 Durin 

s entire period the market main- 
tained a very firm tone in spite of 
weak demand. Price fluctuations, con- 
sequently, were bounded by the nar- 
row extremes of 1213¢, whi opened 
the | 1 was its close 
Che No. 1 smoke¢ 
shee Wi and an 
CTS Vt ng more na! 
row as the Dutch East Indies 6¢ ex 
I duty on native rubber continues 
t e the supply tl se grades 


effectiveness, 


Week ended December 15. Lack of 
continued to prevail during 
this period. Sellers made some offer- 
ings at reduced prices, which were ac- 
The market remained firm al- 


interest 


cepted. 


though just below the 13¢ level. Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
released November consumption fig- 


ures as 34;842 long tons used in United 
States compared with 31,347 long tons 
for October, a 11.1% Con- 
sumption in November, 1933, was 28,- 
831 long The I.R.R.C. meeting 
formal one to review 


increase. 


tons. 
was merely a 
nothing to 


A Reuter 


and produced 


Statistics 


hange restriction conditions. 


able from Batavia indicated that the 
Dutch East Indies Government had re- 
duced the native export duty to 16¢ 
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per kilo (from about 6¢ to around 5¢ 
per pound) to stimulate production in 


the off-grades that are fast vanish- 
ing. 
Week ended December 22. Fluctua- 


tions during this period were confined 
to a wy¢ range. Factories preparing for 
year-end inventories were not buying, 
nor were sellers urgent; consequently 
prices remained quite firm. The in- 
crease of consumption in the United 
States, estimated to be 35,000 tons, and 
of the world to be proportionately 
higher, along with the prospect of a 
decided reduction of world stocks in 
1935 tends to keep prices reasonably 
firm regardless of temporary absence 
of demand. The period closed w¢ off 
at 127¢¢. 





United States Statisties 


Imports for Consumption of Crude: and Manufactured Rubber 


UN MANUFACTURED—Free 





Totals sesasee 
RENE oS xucaueauwScebuskadeereus Free 
FACTURE Dutiabi 

with fabric uppers. ..pairs 


r soled footwear 


vs 





number 
.number 


her 





mu? 





MANUFACTURES 
rubber ‘ ; iiueenans 


RUBBER ANI 





suayule coe 
Gutta percha, rubber substitutes, 
Rubber manufactures 


and scrap... 





RupgBer AND Manu 
Reclaimed a 
Scrap 
Rubberized 
Other rubberized piece 
sheeting 
Footwear 
Boots 
Shoes 
Canvas shoes with 
Soles 
Heels 
Water bottles and fountain 
MS. ootaabrcarsaks 0x 
Other druggists’ sundries 
Balloons ; : 
Toys and balls eek (a8 Sekine 
Bathing caps : 


cloth 


goods and— 


automobile 


:a~sne> ; .doz. pairs 
Cp be hp uis wees Ch ae eaee ase ew doz. pairs 
syringes. 





loz. pairs 


rubber goods 
Electrical goods 
Other goods 


Truck and bus casings.. 
Other automobile casings 
Tubes, auto 
Other casings 
Solid tires tor 4 
on . ‘ _number 








Tire sundries and repair 
Rubber and frictior 
Belting 

Hose 

Packing . 
oe eres ee : 
Other rubber manufacture 





Zetels ses-i. 


Eight Months Ended 


August, 1934 


August, 1934 


Nine Months Ended 














Value 


pacman 
Pounds 














September, 1934 





$4,156,218 





918,163 $42,826 7,714,852 $360,036 
5,762,157 111,353 29,292,324 624,668 
108,028 54,259 595,704 306,805 
38,880 20,113 210,010 
1,743 5,074 75,897 
36,125 9,923 62,346 
53,768 38,493 103,957 
1,395 2,400 39,038 
30,401 17,319 129,920 
32,462 14,362 55,922 
5,927 13,154 82,366 
eae 27,733 234,468 
17,939 17,688 122,539 
) 23,818 
138,387 
64,179 
122,644 
»63 86,096 
pate . 19,360 peanae 105,924 
26,402 454,067 212,014 3,309,792 
77,121 548,867 581,915 3,976,520 
74,947 82,633 542,835 594,545 
7,16€ 13,688 34,905 88,902 

522 15,460 6,466 149 

1 18,467 1,000,240 126, 

ae 8 86=—ss aes 257 

16,811 393,295 104 

112,613 1,630,149 725 

111,87¢ 3,031,831 835, 

41.680 694.472 285, 

46,779 809,185 482,7: 
EF AN 109,868 ere 823,2 

SSOSR 746 as 250506 $14,707,608 








September, 1934 








Pounds Value Pounds Value 
69,604,833 8,293,859 822,278,069 $74,250,622 
2,097,385 312,967 23,923,166 2,869,715 

580,909 47,542 9,376,126 802,614 
107,169 2,182,253 412,785 
45,089 2,501,091 260,564 
Ore 891,700 75,349 
712,747 7,643,270 7,88 
73,148,132 8,680,25 868,795,675 $78,739,535 
182,160 $51,310 4,565,161 $1,018,872 
61,560 $7,391 1,068,53 $274,504 
ee 14,439 eae 212,103 
ae 8,177 ee 62,352 
86,688 3,482 1,023,950 48,21¢ 
13,17¢ 2,986 434,498 106,427 
100,464 7,387 1,774,188 134,545 
389 473 6,214 16,379 
parseate oe 40,157 NAS 350,73¢ 
ioeeew $84,492 Sasa $1,205,262 
3,730,286 $474,446 44,113,263 
7,227 2,057 123,427 
$66 eine aeons 16,800 
were pee 1,942 
kpaes CAYO. © “wees 
‘: DaPGID - Sawai’ 

688,338 $34,205 8,403,190 $394,241 

4,744,179 92,989 34,036,503 717,657 
60,212 29,330 655,91¢ 336,135 
74,321 34,331 541,981 244,335 

5,630 13,115 36,350 89,012 
9,487 6,897 154,168 69,243 
46,077 27,695 205,336 131,652 
2,203 3,990 27,044 43,028 
28,690 16,680 272,607 146,600 
23,678 9,090 170,023 65,012 
6.051 12,291 44,912 94,657 
ae Ee 264,675 
20,413 19,700 153,285 142,239 
aS i Cee 33,322 
4,853 7,043 81,947 145,430 
11,633 4,180 206,977 68,359 
27 ,982 15,809 251,329 138,449 
78,580 8,268 999,703 94,364 
ences ee | Owain 116,338 
25,273 397,288 237,287 3,707,080 

71,656 474,467 653,571 

64,986 71,625 607,821 

4,820 13,594 39,725 

23,915 7,314 

16,538 1,132,303 

of) COE 

12,687 433,101 

121,68¢ 1,845,39 

106,758 3,382,562 

43,086 796,727 

38,263 870,941 

ot | 





$1,839,616 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


GENERAL RATES SITUATIONS WANTED RATES SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type 75c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55¢ per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 















































Allow nine words for keyed address. Replies forwarded without charge. 
SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED—Continued 

WANTED: POSITION AS FACTORY MAN -AGER OR SUPERIN- EXPERIENCED RU B BER M. \N DESIRES P Pt OSITION WITH PRO 
tendent by experienced man at present employed who can swing imme- gressive company. Ten years’ experience as superintendent, compounder, 
diate additional business to a small mechanical rubber plant with low chemist, chiefly on mechanicals and dipped ie i iliar witl . 
overhead. New England Christian concern preferred, having calender, iction problems. College trained. Employed. Addr R X 
tubing machine, and presses. Address Box No. 443, care of INpIA RuBBER of Inp1a Rusrer Wor 
Wor -p. ——_— - 

i tat Ree ; aT _ SITUATIONS OPEN 

SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSISTANT OF DIVERSIFIED EXPERI- Oe a ee ee eee 
ence _ desires to connect with small progressive company. Thoroughly FOREMAN FOR RUBBER PL ANT MANUFACTURING PLU MB ERS’ 
familiar with all the details of manufacturing heavy mechanicals, also rubber goods. Must have thorough knowledge latest methods molding and 
sponge rubber, flooring, soles and heels, rubber covered rolls, sundries, trimming small specialties such as tank balls, force cups, washers, et 
hard rubber automotive parts, and general development work. Competent Must have knowledge preparing own compounds. Only men with recent 
to train operatives in calender, mill, and press work. Address Box No. experience in this field need apply. State age, experience, salary expected 
447, care of INpIA RuBBER Wor-Lp. Address Box No. 444, care of INpta RupBEeR Wortp. 

GENERAL FOREMAN OF MIXING, MILL, AND CALENDER DE- CHEMIC AL ENGINEER WITH PRACTICAL EXPE RIENCE IN 
partments desires to make a change. Ten years’ practical arr in rubber compoun ding and molding wanted to supervise small rubber plant 
rubber footwear and tire production. At present employed. Address of nationally known manufacturer. In replying give references, soci . 
Box No. 448, care of INp1A RuBBER WORLD. tions, experience. and salary expected. Address Box No. 445, care of 

Inpta Ruprer Wor tp. 

*SUPERINTENDENT POSITION WANTED BY MAN _ THOR. i EPL IEE LED oS, 
oighly experienced in the manufacture of rubber gloves, all types, sol- SUPERIN TE NDENT WANTED: WITH YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
vent rubber, latex, and hand made. New methods in compounding and in rubberizing all kinds of fabric, both calendered and spread Expe rience 
steam curing. An expert compounder with broad experience in the me- in the manufacture of offset and newspaper blankets is preferable 
chanical lines, including factory management. Mill, calender, and press have a good — ion to offer to the right party who is energetic and 
room practice. Address Box No. 451, care of Inpta RuBBER WoRLD. able to handle help. State full particulars in first letter as to age, ex- 

a3, perience, and salary expected. Confidential. Address Box No. 449, care 





of INpta RUBBER WorRLp. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES of (host dae? a pot $80" ee TH RNC ay s1¢ 1.06 E 
Address Box No. 452, care of Invta RUBBER _Worto. 


ENGINEERS * CONSULTANTS ¢ CHEMISTS parca od a oe peated : 
ROYCE J. NOBLE, Ph.D. THE WEST COMPANY 

















Shesatedt thal on 132 Library Street Chelsea, Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 
56 WILBUR STREET MALDEN, MASS. ROSIN OIL—BURGUNDY PITCH—SPECIAL COMPOUNDS 


Dealers in 
PARAFFINE WAX, PETROLATUM, PINE TAR, ROSIN, 


Vv. L. SMITHERS, Ine. SOLVENTS, OILS, PIGMENTS 


Rubber Testing Laboratories pee 


2706 FIRST CENTRAL TRUST BLDG. AKRON, 0. MECHANICAL 
PAUL A. FRANK MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


RUBBER Products—Processes—Machinery ence ate 
I finance and direct the development and promotion of inventions which We Solicit Your Inquiries 


relate to the rubber industry. 
BA B 
SECOND NATIONAL BLDG. AKRON, 0. eaasibnbinnat we oO COMPANY ! 


DEPENDABLE FATTY ACIDS 


: for the Rubber Industry 


| SEEDINE (the superior dispersing fatty acid) 
COTTONSEED, COCOANUT and PALM OIL FATTY ACIDS 
VEGETABLE OIL PITCHES WOBURN No. 8 OIL (footwear rubber softener) 


WOBURN DEGREASING COMPANY OF N. J. HARRISON, N. J. 










































































Headquarters for 


RUBBER MILL MACHINERY 


L. ALBERT & SON 
Trenton. N. J. *« Akron. Ohio 
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Dominion of Canada Statisties 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


UN MANUFAC 
Crude rubber, 
Gutta percha 
Rubber, recovered 
Rubber, powdered, 


Totals 


PARTLY MANUFACTURE! 
Hard rubber sheets andr 
Hard rubber tubes 


Rubber 


Boots and shoes 
Clothing, including 
proofed ‘s 
Raincoats 
Gloves 
Hot water bottles 
fren, Giytle ....6s5% number 
Pneumatic 
Inner tubes 
Solid for 
motor trucks....umber 
Other solid tires 
Mats and matting 


automot 
automobd 


Exports of Domestic 


UN MANUFACTURED 
Waste rubber 


water- 


Six Months Ended 


September, 1934 September, 1934 


Pounds Value Pounds 

»205,577 $839,553 31,344,044 
541 142 

21,981 


Value 
$3,865,814 
5,276 


3,807,000 


1,676,100 
4,793 
246,300 


6,230 
261 
7,090 


24 “080 


$30,111 


$142,700 
$1,018,927 


and Foreign Rubber Goods 


Produce Reexports Produce 5 ga 
of of For- of ot Fo 
Canada eignGoods Canada eign Goods 
Value Value Value Value 


India Rubber World 


Rubber Goods Production Statistics 


TikES AND TuBES* 
neumatic casings 
Production 
Shipments, 
Domestic 
Stocks, end of month 
Solid and cushion tires 
Production 
Shipments, total 
Vomestic 
Stocks, end of 
Inner tubes 
Production 
Shipments, total 
Vomestic 
Stocks, end of month 
Raw material consumed 
Fabrics 
MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS 
Rubber bands, shipments 
Rubber clothing, calendered 
Orders, net 
Production 


Kubber-proofed fabrics, production, total. 


Auto fabrics 
Kaimcoat fabrics 
Rubber flooring, shipments 
Rubber and canvas footwear 
Production, total 
Tennis 
Waterproof 
Shipments, total 
Tennis 
Waterproof 
Shipments, domestic, 
Tennis 
Waterproof 
Stocks, total, 
Tennis 
Waterproof 
Rubber heels 
Production 
Shipments, 
Export 
Repair trade 
Shoe manufactures 
Stocks, end of month 
Rubber soles 
Production 
Shipments, total 
Export 
Repair trade 
Shoe manufactures 
Stocks, end of month 
Mechanical rubber goods, shipments 


total 


thousands 
thousands 
thowsands 
thousands 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thous. of Ibs. 


thous. Of Ibs. 


no. of coats and sundries 
no. of coats and sundries 


.thous. of yds. 
thous. of yds. 
thous. of yds. 
thous. of sq. fi. 


. of prs. 
. of prs. 


. Of prs. 
- Of prs. 
. Of prs. 
. of prs. 
. Of prs. 
. Of prs. 
. of prs. 
. of prs. 
thous, of prs. 


«thous. of prs. 
. of prs. 
. Of prs. 
. of prs. 
. of prs. 
. of prs. 


. of prs. 
. of prs. 
. Of prs. 
. of prs. 
thous. of prs. 
thous. of prs. 


thous. of dollars 
thous. of dollars 


MANUFACTURED 
Belting 


thous. of dollars 
thous. of dollars 


10,037 


tno wom 


Canvas shoes with 
soles 
Boots and. shoes 


Clothing, incl uding 


rubber . 
hes _ *Data for 1934 are estimated to represent approximately 97% of the 
industry. 

Source: 
Commerce, 


ane os ; 
wate Survey of Current Business, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 


Washington, D. C. 


Tires, bicycle 
Pneumatic 
Inner tubes 
Solid 

ther 


London Stocks. October. 1934 
Stocks, October 31 


1934 
Tons 


63,017 
62 


1933 
Tons 
37,081 
20 


rubber manufactures De- 
livered 
Tons 
4,232 
29 


—_——_— = ys - - Landed 


$1,051, 965 LONDON 


Totals, rubber exports.. $1,05 Plantation 


Other grades 
LIVERPOOL 
Plantation *4,343 
lew York Spot Prices Total tons, London and ow 
Liverpool ( 8,604 120,897 


*57,818 


Low and High N 
——————December— 89.707 


1934* 1933 
133 va / 13% 97% /10% 
12%, 13% 842/ 9% 


PLANTATIONS *Official returns from the recognized public warehouses. 
Thin latex crepe, No 
Smoked sheet, No. 


1932 


PARAS 
Upriver fin 


World Rubber Shipments—Net Exports 


] — 
1 prices in cents per pound. Long Tons 1934 
British Malaya 
Gross experts 
Imports 





Imports by Customs Districts 


——October, 1934. 
*Crude Rubber 
Pounds Value 
7,489,725 $1,036,464 
51,673,068 6,658,368 
875,436 108,108 
901,368 115,456 


——October, 1933 
*Crude Rubber 
Pounds Jalue 
8,398,274 $545,273 
75,322, 914 4,790,050 
185,18¢ 
300,394 
69,803 
60,698 
453,955 
3,614 
10,600 
6,288 


India and Burma 
Sarawak 

British N. 

Siam 

Java and Madura 
Se ee ee re 
Other N. E. Indies 
French Indo-China 
Amazon Valley 
Other America 
Guayule (Mexico) 
Africa 


Mobile 

New Orleans 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


55, 306 


$8,485,950 


112; 000 
103,116,788 


68, 334 





73,114 
Leather-Rubber-Shoe Division, 
i 


— 7 Totals 
65,496,522 $6,425,861 a 
*Estimate. Compiled by Department of 


x dry rubber content. Commerce, Washington, D. 














